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of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.~De For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


Sinemet peeneecines 


In comparison with the proceedings of Thursday night 
in the House of Commons—which may yet, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s words of last year, bring us “within a 
measurable distance of civil war”—the summary silencing 
of the Obstructionists on Wednesday by the Speaker 
pales into comparative insignificance as a Parliamentary 
coup de thédtre. Yet it may be well to remind the many 
who are staggered by what they call Mr. Brand's “ high- 

” conduct, that if they 
carry their researches in Teutonic constitutional history 
far enough back—most of them have stopped at Mr. 
Speaker Lenthall—they will find that he has simply 
resumed the functions originally vested in his office 
by our ancestors. The two main duties of the 
chairman of an Anglo-Saxon deliberative assembly— 
“* Speaker” in England, “ Moderator” in Scotland— 
are to maintain the order and method of discussion, 
and to interpret the will. of the majority. That 
Mr. Brand did interpret that will on Wednesday, 
the practical unanimity of the country in approving of 
his action is sufficient evidence, for this is one of those 
cases in which nothing succeeds like success. It is said, 
indeed, that in the hands of an injudicious Speaker, or 
of a Speaker who should be the mere tool of a Minister, 
such a weapon as Mr. Brand drew from the armoury of 
forgotten history might prove a public nuisance, or even 
Those who say this, however, forget 
that the same majority which makes a Speaker can 
unmake him. A Speaker can be censured and practically 
dismissed by not being re-elected. To put the 
matter plainly, can it be doubted that if Mr. Brand 
had not acted in some such manner as he did, had he 
continued to exhibit such weakness as his Deputy, Mr. 
Lyon Playfair, showed—it now seems. of set purpose— 
a few hours before the coup d’ééai, there would have 
resulted very serious opposition to hi s re-election next 
session, even if a vote of censure had not been passed 
before then? ~ 


A calm consideration of Mr. Gladstone’s modification 
of the c/éture, particularly in the light of the discussion of 
Thursday night, should tend to show that in one respect 
it will—when put into proper shape—tend to limit rather 





than increase the power of the Speaker. It is asked, by 
way of objection to the proposal, what is the necessity 
for it, if the Speaker can, on an emergency, act as he 
acted on. Wednesday? But it would be in the highest 
degree undesirable that such acts as that of Mr. Brand 
on Wednesday should become the rule.. The cdturein 
any shape is a disagreeable necessity ; but if, as seems 
inevitable, some kind of dictatorship must on occasions 
be vested in the Speaker, it is better that that dictatorship 
should be responsible than irresponsible. Mr. Gladstone’s 
“urgency” proposals are yet so crude that it is well to look 
totheir essence orintentiononly. That is to vest ina“three — 
hundred ” majority of the House the power of making 
the Speaker dictator during a Parliamentary crisis, It 
would be premature to speak of the details of so impor- 
tant a proposal, the more especially as Mr. Gladstone 
himself has only too plainly not elaborated it, but it must 
be said that there was much common sense in Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s amendment that the state of urgency 
should apply not to the general course of business, but 
only to a special and specified measure, and also in the 
recommendation that urgency should cease on a vote 
of the House by the same majority as is necessary for 
declaring it. 


Not the least satisfactory point in connection with Thurs- 
day night’s debate was the unanimity shown on both sides 
of the House as to the Irish members having forfeited any 
right they may have had to a consideration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals for preventing their displays of 
physical strength in the future. Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
indeed, sought to return good for evil by moving the 
adjournment of the debate for the benefit of those who 
are his fellow-countrymen, but decline to consider him 
their colleague. Lord Hartington, however, expressed 
the feeling of the House and the public when he said that 
the absence of the Irish members was the result of their own 
misconduct in disregarding the authority of the Speaker. 
Their proceedings yesterday at their conference, after 
their removal by “force,” show that they have not, 
in the old Irish sense, the courage of their opinions, and 
their return, under conditions less favourable, to their 
places in Parliament will be accepted by that public to 
which they profess themselves so anxious to appeal as 
supremely ridiculous. The upshot of Thursday’s discus- 
sion is that Ministers are now put upon their mettle. 
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y have had power put ungrudgingly into their hands, 

‘they must exercise it. No doubt the session will be | 
known by the ugly’ title of “the session of cdture and 
coercion,” but the nation expects that even this un- 
pleasant work shall be done quickly and well. 


The scenes of the previous night, which were by 
themselves unparalleled in the history of Parliament, 
faded into insignificancy on Thursday night. The atti- 
tude assumed by the Irish members, although de- 
liberately resolved on, was about the worst they could 
have chosen. To have withdrawn, solemnly protesting 
against what they chose to call violation of their Par- 
liamentary rights, would at least have maintained a 
semblance of right and an imitation of dignity. To 
deliberately violate a fundamental rule of the House 
without gaining delay or postponing a Bill, to be obsti- 
nate without being obstructive, argues a loss of head on 
the part of Mr. Parnell’s followers. ‘They have for some 
time presented to the admiration or contempt of the 
world a parody on patriotism. Latterly they have 
been busily engaged in demonstrating that representative 
government and Parliamentary proceedings are for 
a time at the mercy of factious members of Parliament, 
who may be a law unto themselves. They have by a 
final coup succéeded in convincing Englishmen that 
Home Rulers are absolutely devoid of the first essential 
for government, namely, obedience. In the quiet and 
nicotian repose of the smoking-room the ‘“‘ named” 
heroes may have reflected that they had made a mistake. 
An Englishman feels sore at the consciousness of having 
made a blunder, an Irishman at having made himself the 
object of ridicule. To have attained by one operation 
the results of both contemptuous ridicule and an 
effectual defeat is the last achievement of the members 
of Parliament who, in the words of one of themselves, 
may be called “calumnies of their country.” 


The arrest of Mr. Davitt is one of those acts of feebie 
vigour which can only give occasion to the enemies of 
order in Ireland to speak evil of the Government. 
Unless the Irish authorities have received such informa- 
tion as leads them to connect this pestilent orator with 
the secret acts of the “Irish Directory,” or, in other 
words, with actual sedition, it is hard to understand why 
he is now arrested, after having been allowed to be at 
large stumping the country for so long. He has certainly 
said or done nothing in public recently to warrant his 
arrest on the charge of Violating the conditions of his 
ticket-of-leave. If, as might have been justly held, it 
was contrary to those conditions to perambulate the 
country inciting tenants to pay no rents, and otherwise 
deny their legal obligations, he ought to have been 
locked up long ago. But a /ocus penitentie must fairly 
be found for the Irish Secretary and his fellow-ministers, 
who are enacting the ré/e of Frankenstein, or the student 
who rashly used the magic formula, and vainly tried to 
stay the embarrassing obedience of the animated broom- 
sticks, But we certainly think that it would have been 
better to wait for the passing of the Coercion Act to 
seize *all the pretty chickens and their dam” at one fell 
swoop. 


The news of this arrest, and of the expected arrival in 
London of the prisoner, was not one of the least causes 
of popular excitement throughout London on Thursday 
night. The: suspension of the members, which was but 
dimly comprehended by the public, was mixed up with 
arrests and imprisonment in .the Clock Tower, The 
rumours which spread abroad of the extraordinary assem- 
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blage of police, both outside the Houses’ of Faas 
and in the lobby and passages, excited the fears ot antici- 





pations of the Londoners to an intense degree. It would 


be as well if the Government, so far as might be con- 
sistent with its first duty of maintaining order, could give 
some assurance or explanation of the extraordinary pre- 
cautions. If they are the result of information furnished 
to the Fouché of Scotland Yard, as to the plans of the 
Hibernian societies or the plots of the Fenian’ brother- 
hood, it is to be hoped that the ardour of criminal 
investigation has not over-estimated the value of ‘re- 
ports, which are said—without foundation, we hope— 
to be often obtained from unwilling informers, who 
would excite odium if they had nothing to tell. If it 
is in connection with wild schemes of violence, talked of 
rather than planned, that Davitt has been arrested, it 
would be well to have the facts widely published. The 
Irish “terror” may, if not wisely appeased, assume the 
form of hostility to the Irish residents, not, indeed, in 
London, but in other towns. 


We are glad to see from Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Sir 
David Wedderburn that the injustice of imposing a pro- 
hibitive tax upon Indian silver work is engaging the 
attention of the Government. The imitations of Indian 
silver ornaments, which have in England the advantage 
over the genuine product of the native. silversmiths, 
show that there is a market in this country for their 
varied and beautiful works. There is small use in main- 
taining an Indian museum, and sending through the 
country typical specimens of manufacture, if the im- 
porters are handicapped by'so wretched a fragment of pro- 
tection. While we are forcing India. to abandon the 
import duties on cotton goods, we cannot, with any 
pretence of fairness, debar her handicrafts from free 
competition in our marts. Birmingham, doubtless, will 
object, and perhaps Clerkenwell, but we are glad to 
chronicle the hope that the Premier has expressed of 
abolishing the obnoxious duty. 

The Rivers Conservancy Bill, which has now been 
read a second time in the House of Lords, is a very 
different measure from that which the late Government 
introduced in 1879, and which passed the Upper House 
without any serious opposition, It is true that it in- 
cludes in the area to be rated the “uplands,” which are 
never flooded, but which are said to contribute, by their 
improved drainage, to the prevalence of floods in the 
valleys below ; and that it also saves them, as the 
other Bill did, from being rated at more than one-sixth 
as much as the lowlands. But here the resemblance 
between the two Bills begins and almost ends. Lord 
Spencer's measure includes a variety of other objects 


besides the mere prevention of floods. As if that one” 


purpose was not enough to occupy the attention of 
the Conservators, they are authorised to see to the 
arterial drainage of agricultural lands, though in what 
way it is not clearly stated ; to provide for “ warping,” 
or the irrigation of lands; and for storage of water 
for drinking or other purposes. It will be rather 
a poor joke for the countrymen if, after they 
have been taxed to pay for drying their fields, 
they are afterwards expected to buy water for 
their own domestic and other uses! The most 
curious part of the Bill is, however, that which deals 
with the appointment of Conservators on the new system. 
These dignitaries are to be elected in wards comprising 
a parish or two apiece, three Conservators for each ward 
and the electors are to be all owners and’ occupiers 
paying rates within the ward. The election will, there- 
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fore, usually be in the hands of the tenant-farmers. But 
the works to be executed are for the ost part to be 
done at the landlords’ expense. That is to. say, all the 
most costly improvements, and about four-fifths of all 
the other matters undertaken by the Board, will be 
charged to the owners, and not: the occupiers, who will 
thus see themselves decreed to build banks and cut 
channels and open fine new reservoirs without any chance 
of having a voice in protesting against these extrava- 
giances, Yet the Bill says that “care should be taken to 
secure an adequate representation of landowners on the 
Boards.” Is this a joke, or is it thrown out as an 
exhortation to the electors to choose members, not of 
their own fraternity, but of the landowning class, for 
which the present Government have already done so 
much? It would be going rather too far to expect.the 
Lords to be enthusiastic about passing such a Bill as 
this ; and most persons who know anything about the 
cost of riparian improvements would be glad to see a 
measure differing so widely from what was expected re- 
ferred for further consideration to a Select Committee. 


What is a beer shop? This question, simple as it 
may seem, occupied the attention of the Court of Appeal 
for some time this week, to the no small profit, doubt- 
less, of some of the legal luminaries who were engaged 
in discussing it. No case involving precisely the same 
abstruse point had ever previously come before a court 
of justice, and so there was no precedent to bind the 
judges to decide one way or another. A property had 
been sold with a condition that “ no. public-house, tavern, 
or beershop” should be built, nor any building con- 
verted or used in such a way upon any portion of it 
except four specified places. A gentleman who had 
purchased a certain plot which was under the prohibition 
and on which a shop ‘had -been erected, and who no 
doubt thought he was doing a very clever thing, obtained 
what is technically called an “ off license” for the shop, by 
means of which he commenced the business of selling 
beer not to be drunk on the premises. The question 
was whether the shop fell within the provisions of the 
covenant. The Master of the Rolls decided that the 
defendant’s idea, though no doubt ingenious, was never- 
theless absolutely unsound, and accordingly gave judg- 
ment against him. The Court of Appeal unanimously 
upheld this decision. The principle upon which they pro- 
ceeded was that whenever words in any business have 
acquired a particular meaning, that, and that only, is to 
be attributed to them. It appears that “‘ public-house,” 
“ beer-house,” and “ tavern ” have all acquired a technical 
meaning, and carry with them the idea that the beer is 
to be drunk on the premises. “ Beer shop,” however, 
simply means a place where beer is sold. It is, there- 
fore, a considerably more extensive term than any of the 
others which, as we have seen, have been technically 
limited by a course of business. In the present case, 
either by good luck, or by the skill which had been 
employed in selecting the term, a word had been used 
which carried with it the more extensive signification, 
and accordingly the purchaser of the property was pre- 
vented by the judgment of the Court of Appeal from 
employing the shop in the mode in which he had used 
it up to that time. 
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SIR BARTLE FRERE ON SOUTH AFRICA. | 


The crowded assemblage which gathered at the Society 
of Arts last Tuesday evening to listen to Sir Bartle Frere’s 
exposition of the resources of South Africa, may have 
expected to gather from the veteran statesman some hints 
as to the present conflict between the Boers and the 
British troops. It was a foolish expectation, if it existed, 
But they did learn from.the man whom the Cape Colony 
delights to honour, and the Government of Great 
Britain has recalled, that there is a magnificent prospect 
before the great colony, which will in process of time be 
called British South Africa, The country, which in its 
vast extent is but becoming known to Englishmen . by 
parcels and portions, has, in the words of the wisest and 
most far-seeing Governor who has ever had his plans of 
development blasted by miserable party animosity, “a 
great future before it ; but it is a history to be made by the 
men of English, Dutch, French, and German lineage 
who have chosen it as their home.” ‘The fertility of the 
soil, the genial climate, the facility of access, and the 
ease with which all the real wants of civilised European 
life can be supplied,” have been studied and estimated) 
by an experienced administrator, who has divined that 
only one uniform supreme Government can methodise the 
consolidation of these mighty territories, which are now in 
the very process of fusion, into a great country. “ Nothing 
is. needed but settled order and government of our 
modern European civilised type, a government. that 
can frame laws and enforce them, which can defend 
life and property, and make its citizens, as long as 
they can obey the law, to prosper and adyance in civilisa- 
tion and .happiness.” ‘These are the words of a: wise 
Governor, one who, though he recognises to the’ full; 
the practical meaning of the axiom “he beareth not the 
sword in vain,” yet will impose no iron yoke of tyranny, 
no selfish enactments for the particular advantage of one 
dominant race. The rule so dear to Englishmen that-all 
subjects are equal in the eye of the law is one which 
must be jealously guarded in the' development of a 
colonial dominion, although it. is the most difficult- of 
tasks to secure obedience toit among mixed ‘populations. 
The white man, or the man of partial white descent, 
cannot help asserting the hereditary pride of European 
races, even as against the representatives of an alien but 
Aryan civilisation which can boast a descent of centuries. 
Much more strong is the natural sense of superiority: 
when the colonists from European States come into con+ 
tact or collision with the African races. ‘The same diffi. 
culty occurred in the earlier colonial history of America, 
It occurs still in the outlying States, where the rough 
settlers regard “the Injin as pison.” But Englishmen 
have, since the epoch of negro emancipation, risen above 
the lower level of this contempt for inferior races, at 
least. so far as it can find expression in law and statute 
rights. And whatever may be the social or individual 
feeling in South Africa between the white settlers and the 
indigenous races, it is an imperative duty of English 
governors—an essential principle of the construction: of 
English colonies—to open the upward path of civilising 
improvement to the dark-skinned natives of the land by 
absolutely obliterating a, trace of inequality, all momen 
of slavery, uF 

It would not be difficult to ‘show, from the annals of 
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Dutch colonies, that the contrary has been the rule 
wherever Hollanders have come into contact with indi- 
genous races. But there can be no doubt as to the fact 
in the Dutch colonies of South Africa. We are not 
claiming any superiority in humanity over our old allies 
and friends. Sir Bartle Frere, in the Wineteenth Century, 
frankly admits that up to the time that the English 
nation resolved to abolish slavery, “in the majority of 
instances the slaves of the Dutch farmers at the Cape 
had been better treated thaniin one of our other colonies.” 
Englishmen, as well as Dutchmen, in the earlier history 
of our colonies regarded’ férééd labour, which rapidly 
became slavery in its worst form, as not only permissible, 
but needful. But when the time of emancipation for the 
slaves in the British Empire came, the slave-holding 
Dutchmen would have none of it, and “trekked,” as 
they thought, beyond the reach of English law, into 
Natal, an examp!e followed. later on by the settlers in 
Natal in 1844, who again escaped from the rule of 
England into the Transvaal. From the date of the first 
emigration into Natal, the English Government at the 
Cape have regarded the Boers as runaway subjects, and 
ithe present legal relation of the Transvaal to this Govern- 
ment was tersely described by Sir Bartle Frere on 
Tuesday night in the following words :—“ The Transvaal 
is a Crown colony with a nominee legislature, as much 
under the British Crown as is Natal.” There can be no 
hesitation, or at all events there ought not to be any 
hesitation on the part of the British Government, in 
declaring that the Boers who have massacred the Queen’s 
troops without warning and have declared war against the 
Colonial Government, that is to say, against the Queen 
of Great Britain, of whom they are legally subjects, are 
technically rebels, and not belligerents. ‘There ought to 
"be no hesitation in replying to all intercession or inter- 
ference on the part of Hollanders or Germans that the 
internal affairs of a British colony are not matters 
on which any impertinent advice will be brooked. 
‘For mercy to the conquered or to the convicted 
‘rebels, their friends and kindred may plead when rebel- 
‘lion shall have been put down and the supremacy of 
ithe Government vindicated. It is satisfactory to find 
‘that the Home Government is acting with energy to 
‘accomplish that end. The reverse that has befallen the 
attempt, gallant almost to rashness, of the small van of 
Sir Pomeroy Colley’s forces to storm the difficult pass of 
the Drakensberg, has at all events produced the effect of 
rousing a determination on the part of the authorities, 
supported by unanimous public feeling, to avenge the 
loss of our officers and men. If it has had the effect of 
encouraging the rebel Boers to a more dogged resistance, 
the final defeat will be the more crushing. Whatever 
may be the exact truth as to the treatment of the 
wounded after the affair at Laing’s Nek, there can be no 
doubt as to the brutal barbarities perpetrated by the half- 
civilised’ Boers before that battle, and there can be 
equally no doubt that there will be individual cases in 
which too humanitarian a policy will be a mistake. But 
that the final settlement of the Transvaal as an integral 
part of the British dominion in South Africa must take 
place, it is not too soon to prophesy. . The support which 
is given to the Boers in Continental Europe has been 
strongly insisted on, though in few words, by Sir Bartle 
Frere. The natural sympathy in Holland may be 
expected, but must not be allowed to take any sub- 
stantive shape. The German desire to establish Teutonic 
colonies as a counterpoise to the preponderating influ- 
ence of English interests in colonial commerce is a strong 
teason for regarding, as ses dag the pale of discussion, any 


withdrawal from the Transvaal of the British Government 
which has been established. And if anything were wanting. 
to make this conclusion more valid, it would be in. the, 
truth enunciated by Sir Bartie Frere, that.the, Boers will 
have the active support of the ultra-Republican and 
Socialist parties in all parts of the world, whose main 
object is the overthfow of all settled and established 
Governments. Our colonial history is full of such events 
as have within the last year or two bewildered and 
shocked the English people, who, as a rule, do not reflect 
upon the history of:the British Empire. Wars with 
indigencus races, wars with rival. European settlers, make 
large part of the earlphistory of America, whether of the 
States that united inithe Declaration of Independence, or 
of the great Dominion of Canada. Even in Australasia 
the negroid race has'waged a sporadic guerilla resistance 
against the growing. power of the Anglo-Saxon race. We 
are witnessing in South Africa a repetition of the wars 
where Washington won his first laurels, and Braddock 
suffered a terrible reverse. The strongholds of the Zulus 
and Basutos recall the Maori pahs, and the dogged 
aversion of the Boers to British rule reminds us of the 
protracted disaffection of the Acadian French population. 
Firmness and vigour first, and consideration for the wants 
and wishes of the recalcitrant population next, such as 
befits the true wisdom, though it be not approved by 
the mock humanitarianism of our age, are needed now 
to consolidate the foundations of the South African 
Dominion. 


THE CHILIAN VICTORY. 


The event of the war between Chili andthe United 
Republics of Peru and Bolivia has turned out according 
to the expectations of all who are best qualified to form 
an opinion upon the contest. At the outset of hostilities 
indeed, there were not a few who, looking at the ‘com- 
parative extent of territory possessed by the allies and 
the great numerical preponderance of their population, 
were led to believe that in the long run what they fancied 
to be the greater reserve power of Peru and Bolivia 
would tell. The civilisation of Chili was, however, 
marked by such a vast superiority over the semi-bar- 
barism prevailing in the two other Republics, the habits 
of law and order acquired’ by the Chilian popula- 
tion formed such a contrast to the unsettled condition of 
social and political life in Peru and Bolivia, that all who 
hold to the rational creed that civilisation has always 
immense odds. over a lower culture, were prepared to 
accept the victory of Chili. The northern Republics have 
been the scenes of constant revolutions, and these revo- 
lutions have been of a most mean and petty descrip- 
tion, even though frequently accompanied by savage 
excesses and a fearful. waste of life. In Chili, on 
the other hand, the inhabitants who love to call 
themselves ‘the. English of the south,” and who ‘boast, 
not without reason, of. their resemblance in prac- 
tical and civic enterprise to the English nation, have 
long since learned to regard disorder as the worst 
foe to the public prosperity, and to associate lawless 
revolution with the worst of public calamities. . From the 
very beginning, the Chilians seem to have possessed a 
decided superiority over their northern neighbours. Even 
in the contest with Spain, which resulted in the severance 
of the ties which bound the American colonies to the 
mother country, Chilian arms were conspicuous beyond 
the Chilian borders. If Peru and Bolivia had acquired 
the same healthy knowledge of the’ odds that are in 
favour of an advanced and civilised: community, which it 
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is probable that they are bitterly reflecting upon to-day, 
they would never have forced Chili into the contest that 
closed, it may be hoped, within the captured walls of the 
Peruvian capital. . 
The truth was, however, that Peru especially was 
actuated by an ambition to defeat and ruin the Chilian 
State, and was inspired by an insane confidence in its 
power to carry out its purpose. Bolivia was little more 
than a cat’s paw of the Peruvian adventurefs from the 
commencement to the end of the whole business. It is 
true that it was with Bolivia that the direct quarrel 
forced upon the Chilians first broke out. It was the 
Bolivian Government which violated the conditions of the 
treaty under which Chilian subjects worked the nitre 
deposits of the Atacama desert. But long before this 
provocation had been given by Bolivia, the reason and 
the encouragement for it were afforded by the offensive 
and defensive alliance concluded by Bolivia with the 
Peruvian Government. It was Peru which spurred the 
Bolivians to the breach of faith with Chili, and from the 
first moment it was evident to the Chilians that Peru was 
their real antagonist. In what may be called the natural 
partition of South America among the communities 
which occupy it, while Brazil is undoubtedly destined to 
fill more and more completely the vast extent which it 
now holds, and which lies to the north and west of the 
riverine group of Republics clustered about the Plata, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay ; the rest of the continent to 
the south and east naturally divides itself into the re- 
gions likely to be occupied by the Argentine Con- 
federation on the one hand, and by the victors in the 
rivalry between Chili, Peru, and Bolivia on the other 
side. It is most improbable that the Portuguese Empire 
of Brazil will seek to extend itself seriously beyond the 
race line set by the prevalence of Spanish, or semi-Spanish 
nationality to the south. The tendency of social and 
political causes is bringing the Southern Republics more 
and more into the Argentine Confederation. Peru, it is 
clear, blindly counted on a victory which would extend 
her sway from the Equator to Patagonia along the whole 
Pacific coast of the continent ; but fortune following, as 
fortune generally does, superior merit, has adjudged, we 
believe decisively, the palm of conquest to the settled 
and orderly Republic of Chili. It would be an unmixed 
relief to lovers of peace and humanity in all parts, to see 
the rule of a strong and civilised community substituted 
for the jarring and savage jealousies of nalf-cultured or 
semi-barbarous communities. The Chilians have proved 


themselves to be the better fighters, as well as the better. 


citizens, and this no doubt because they were the better 
citizens. A firm system of administration would be the 
greatest boon that could be offered to the populations of 
Bolivia and Peru ; and if Chilian Governors, or the more 
or less direct sway of Chili, could be substituted for the 
barren independence that brought neither security nor 
peace, every class and tribe of the conquered countries 
would have reason to be grateful to the fortunate defeat 
of their attempt to impose their semi-savagery upon the 
foremost and freest of the States of South America. 

It is to be noted as a remarkable illustration of the 
enormous benefits of maritime supremacy, that the com- 
bined efforts of Bolivia and Peru commenced to fail 
decisively from the moment that the Chilian marine had 
éstablished its superiority over the //uascar and her 
consorts. So long as the Peruvian’*navy appeared to 
command the sea, and, in fact, menaced the ports and 
arsenals of Chili, people had good reason to doubt 
Chilian success. As soon, however, as the passing 
superiority of the Peruvian fleet came to an end, the 
last chances of Peruvian success upon land were also 
dissipated. The very extent of the Peruvian and 
Bolivian territory, the way in which, 'their five millions 
ef inhabitants were scattered with most indifferent means 
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of communication over so vast an area, rendered the 

task of concentrating and moving troops a difficulty of the 

most insuperable kind. On the other hand, the three 
millions of the Chilian population lay comparatively near 
to the sea ; and the sea, as soon as it was cleared of the 
Peruvian war-vessels, became the highway of Chilian’ 
expeditions. Infantry, cavalry, and artillery could be 
embarked along the Chilian coasts and disembarked in 

offensive expeditions at the most vulnerable points of the 

Peruvian and Bolivian shores. It was utterly impossible 

for the commanders of the allies, even if far greater skill 

and far greater unity of purpose had directed their 

operations, to move about their forces with sufficient 

rapidity to meet the attacks which Chili dealt her enemies 

in a dozen quarters. Town after town and seaport after 

seaport in Bolivia and Peru were captured by the Chilian 

expeditions. The forces of the allies were surprised 

and defeated before they had effected their concentration, 

and the Chilian power, gathering like a snowball, at 

length presented itself in its collected strength before the 

very seats of Peruvian Government. The usurper 
Pierola, who had _ exercised dictatorial authority 
since the flight or supersession of the regular 
Government, carried out to the bitter end, in- 

deed, a system of unconditional resistance, but the 

levies en masse which he placed in the field, though 

possessed of natural courage, were no match in arms, in’ 
discipline, or in staying power for the trained battalions 
of the Chilian army. The last struggles under the walls’ 
of the Peruvian capital were contested with the savage 
valour which the Peruvians had shown on many previous 
occasions, but though the number of dead and wounded 
clearly attests the ferocity of their defence, it could not 
prevent the steady triumph of. the Chilian forces armed 
and directed by deliberate. science and skill. There is 
every reason to believe that the Chilian Government will 
now take care that the natural results of its victories will 
not escape it, and if the Chilians were to impose upon their: 
defeated enemies the firm and energetic rule of which 
they are so sadly in need, the present generation, 
perhaps, of Boliviansand Peruvians, would not pass away’ 
without the conquered countries themselves admitting 
- benefits and the blessings of a civilised and civilising: 
rule. 

Unfortunately, it is not clear that the terms of peace 
which have been actually demanded by Chili will lead to 
this result. Peru and Bolivia are to be heavily mulcted 
in money and land, and Chili has taken care practically 
to ensure the final prohibition of a revival of the Peru- 
vian marine. It does not seem, however, that the 
Chilians feel disposed to take in hand the government of 
the hostile States which are now at their mercy, unless, 
indeed, the probable failure of the defeated allies to pay 
the crushing fines imposed on them should yet necessitate 
a prolonged occupation, and practical annexation, of the 
conquered countries. ro 


MR. CARLYLE’S, POLITICAL INFLUENCE. | 


By one of what we in our helplessly human language 
are compelled to style “the coincidences of history,” 
the mournful illness of Mr. Carlyle has happened ‘con- 
temporaneously with the break-down of the British 
Parliamentary system. The author of “ Past and 
Present” and “The Latter-Day Pamphlets” has never 
formulated either his political, or his religious creed— 
perhaps because he has held the opinion that the most 
“sensible men” are those who keep the one as well as 
the other to themselves. Buf if Mr. Carlyle has never 


positively theorised on Public Duty any more than he has 


on Human Destiny—thinking, doubtless, that Truth: is 
above Liberalism and Conservatism, just as he told John 
Sterling that it was above “ Pantheism or Pottheism ”— 
he is the most magnificent of negationists. We car 
well believe—indeed, we cannot believe otherwise—that 
if his advice could have been asked as to whether 
or not Parliament should submit to the systematic 
rowdyism which has degraded it to the dust, his 


answer would have been, with “ wholesomely damnable. 
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iteration,” an emphatic—“ y the everlasting "— 
No. Next to preaching the golden gospel of silence in 
thirty volumes of the best silver currency, to upholding 
the sup of Truth, the divinity of Labour, and the 
all-binding ethical rule of submission to the Eternities 
and Immensities “ever around, above, and within us,” 
there is nothing which Mr. Carlyle has more insisted on, 
now with sad earnestness, now with grotesque but terrible 
humour, than that as a nation we are fast drifting to 
shipwreck on the rock of “palaver.” A modern Puritan, 
he is more enamoured than even his disciple, Mr. Froude 
himself, of Cromwellian methods in politics. Yet his 
illness has just occurred when “ palaver” has in Irish 
mouths assumed at once the character of a farce and the 
dimensions of a national danger, and when the voice of 
England, with an unanimity absolutely unbroken, is calling 
for the adoption of some means for getting rid of it, at 
least not less Cromwellian than the céture. The spirit 
of Mr. Carlyle is distinctly traceable in that stern and 
righteous indignation of the public at the present 
degradation of Parliament, which is the most, if not the 
only, healthy political sign of the times. 


As we have hinted, Mr. Carlyle has never attached 
himself to either Party in the State. There is a tradi- 
tion in his native Dumfriesshire, as well as in Chelsea, 
that he has never once exercised his privilege of voting 
for a member of Parliament. ‘The only occasion on 
which ,he addressed his fellow-countrymen otherwise 
than through his writings, was as Lord Rector of the 
University of Edinburgh, and that post he held in 
virtue of a contest in which he had been successful over 
the present head of the Conservative Party. Of Lord 
Beaconsfield he has spoken in anything but respectful 
terms, as “he whom men call Dizzy,” and was the 
reverse of thankful to him for having been the means by 
which the British nation, at the time of the Reform Bill, 
“shot Niagara.” Mr. Gladstone’s political allies have 
not been slow, within the last few years, to claim Mr. 
Carlyle as one of themselves, because during the “ Bul- 

arian atrocities” agitation he inveighed in characteristic 

hion against “the unspeakable Turk,” and because he 
has expressed a strong hope that the Russians will do 
wonders for civilisation. Such facts as these, however, 
may be fairly described as but the accidentals of Mr. 
Carlyle’s politics. The essence of his politics may be 
truly said to be submission to authority. All through 
his life he has preached that the man who, in public life 
as in ethics, rebels against what he knows to be the truth, is 
weak even to criminality. ‘Then again, no public writer 
of this, or almost any age, has spoken so strongly against 
“incontinence” in utterance, or so poured forth the 
vials of his wrath on “windbags.” ‘The tendencies of 
the present period towards “sheer wind,” verbiage, and 
“unlicensed freedom,” which have culminated in the 
“champion all-night sitting,” are closely allied with 
its Radicalism and demagogism ; and in this respect Mr. 
Carlyle may be said to be at the very opposite pole 
from Mr. Gladstone. But, in truth, the whole bent 
of Mr. Carlyle’s work is towards truth and _ inde- 
pendence rather than towards either Liberalism or 
Conservatism. While he bids “the young man,” whose 
welfare is always the object of his tender interest, accept 
and follow a “hero” when he finds him, he still more 
strenuously implores him to “abjure cant,” and to be 
strong and of good courage in seeking to penetrate into 
the “realities of things.” It must not, of course, be 
taken for granted that “the young man” will always be 
right if he follows the advice of the eulogist of Cromwell 
and the more than apologist of Frederick, who has for- 
gotten Frederick’s treachery on account of his “ strength ” 
and “justice.” Carlylism is very strong meat indeed, and 
babes and sucklings may be the worse for partaking of it, 
for his earnestness may in them degenerate into sheer 
intolerance and ferocity. ‘That, however, is not Mr. 
Carlyle’s fault. His influence is all for the seeking 
of truth and the acting courageously upon it when it is 
found. We cannot regret being forcibly reminded, in 
however mournful a way, that truth and independence 
are superior to party watchwords and even to party alle- 
giance. | 7 


STUDIES IN FINANCE—PAPER MONEY... 


Paper money, it has been said by a so-called authority, 
is “the quadrature of the circle” of political economy, 
or words to that intent, but still less intelligible. If the 
prejudice against paper money, even in the case of pro- 
fessors of logic and science, is thus stronger than 
grammar and powers of clear thought, we need not be 
astonished if the herd of politicians, who sway the world 
by dint of talents for management and intrigue, are 
equally condemnatory in their opinions regarding paper 
money, and, perhaps, if they ever reflect upon = sub- 
ject, class it in their minds with perpetual motion or 
balloons. True enough, the member for Philadelphia, in 
the American Congress, Judge Kelley, has collected, in a 
stout volume, his eloquent and unanswerable orations on 
this and other subjects, which stamp him as, perhaps, the 
first of living statesmen. But, however much “green: 
backs” and “ inflation” may be uppermost in the minds 
of American politicians, we, in Europe, have too much 
to do to follow the vagaries of Prince Bismarck’s eccle- 
siastical and foreign policy, or the gradual evolution of 
M. Gambetta from the state of demagogue to that of 
dictator, to have leisure for studying the defence of 
Judge Kelley of legal tender paper currency. Probably 
not one of the Ministers who now in Italy promote the 
re-establishment of the metallic currency, or who, in 
Russia, hold out the hope of a similar measure, ever 
heard of Mr. Kelley’s speeches or books, or even of his 
name, except, possibly, in connection with the audience 
which Prince Bismarck graciously condescended to 
accord to the American statesman on his recent visit to 
Europe. 

The outcome of the organisation of the Bank of Eng- 
land, based upon the principle that specie alone is 
money and that bank notes, consequently most con- 
vertible at all times, be rendered into gold, has been ex-. 
posed in a former article in this paper, where it has been 
shown to embody in theory a fallacy, and in practice a 
main and baneful cause of commercial disturbances 
and monetary crises. But, it is asserted that, so great 
are the evils of paper money that, in comparison, those 
arising from the currency as established by the Bank 
Transfer Act are, though not slight, yet bearable and 
considerably less. Now, the issuing of paper money to 
supply the needs of the State, and when those, as in the 
French Revolution, happen to be enormous, whether 
defensible or not, must be strictly distinguished from 
a rational organisation of legal tender currency on the 
basis of paper money, designed merely to satisfy the 
fluctuating needs of commerce and trade, of credit and. 
circulation. Because the servitorial mandates of France 
overturned society, it does not follow that Black Fridays. 
are an inevitable institution, and that merchants and 
others, being able to offer the best securities in the world. 
—British Consols—should be at times unable to procure 
by their deposits or sale cash for the same. But even as 
regards the alleged excess to which paper money may be 
issued, it is necessary to show that, in most cases, such 
excess is only pretended—not real ; and though hurtful 
to some, may possibly be beneficial to the community at. 
large. Money, like rain to the soil, is the fertilising 
element of industry and trade; and if the organisation 
of credit, like irrigation, may make a little money go a 
long way ; and if, on the other hand, too much money, 
issued upon a sudden and at one time may do as mu 
damage as a sudden downpour of water, the capacity of 
trade and commerce to absorb money in due course, 
of time is even greater than that of the soil for water—as 
the soil, while absorbing water, evaporates also the same., 
And if the glut of money in some rare instances has tems, 
porarily formed what might be called a financial swamp, 
its scarcity has struck other times and countries with, 
enduring barrenness and aridity, just as dryness and 
desiccation have acted in regard to lands, . , 

Any machinery designed to supply a practically inex~ 
haustible or adequate store of money must be so con-i 
structed as to furnish it only on legitimate demand. Im 
practice, commercial cash credit is measured out not’ at. 
all according to the risk involved ; for, actually; banks.do 
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case. of pusher before the late war, the . naturally: 
varying prices o 

adequate expression forcibly in the rate of the exchangés.. 
In point of fact, although in Turkey coin only was used: 
in commercial transactions, the ever-varying value of the. 
metals brought into use a money of account, obviating; 
thus the necessity, which otierwise must have estab- 
lished itself, of daily and hourly varying the prices of 
merchandise, if measured by the ever-fluctuating values 
of silver and gold. 





and ‘need only give credit where the risk is alto- 
gether eee le. The retribution of legitimate 
money-lending consists thus simply in the remune- 
ration for trouble and for the loan of a species 
of capital which is virtually privileged, as, like land, 
houses, and some other favoured capital, a benefit may be 
derived not only from its use or sale, but also from hiring 
it out. Now, money can never be said to be issued in 
excess as long as its possessors can, by loaning it, derive 
an equitable retribution for their capital. The increase 
of paper money, no doubt, has a tendency to raise prices, 
just as the influx of gold or silver does, where they are 
money, and thereby may injure those classes of the 
community, ¢.g., who live upon fixed money incomes. But, 
from this, it by no means follows that the augmentation 
of money of whatever kind constitutes a wholesale social 
evil. As regards the reproach that paper money is, unlike 
other money, liable to peculiar fluctuations in value and 
depreciation, it is easy to confute the same. Paper 
money having generally been adopted owing to a scarcity 
of gold and silver, which by the side ofthe paper still 
retain their privilege of legal tender, cannot, under 
such circumstances—although it otherwise actually has— 
become more valuable than specie, but has generally 
become cheaper. In other words, the substitution of 
paper for metal, without changing in most other instances 
the value of merchandise, has had for frequent ultimate, 
if not immediate consequence, a rise of the metals above 










































ILLUSTRATIONS IN ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


A few months ago we took occasion to point out in 
these columns some of the defects of American wood- 
engraving, and the influences which the mistaken lauda-- 
tion of the transatlantic school, by certain prominent 
journals in this country, and notably the Saturday 
Reviex', might possibly have upon the illustrations in. 
English publications. We gave pretty good grounds for 
our opinion that the adoption of the peculiar style of: 
engraving familiar to us in the pages of Scribner was, 
from an art point of view at least, a step in the wrong 
direction, and that in spite of its neatness, fineness, and 
pleasing appearance, American is inferior to the best 
English work in the older style. Since our previous 
article appeared, the invasion of this country by trans- 
atlantic illustrated magazines, and their evidently 
friendly reception, has become more marked than ever., 
apes Monthly has arrived to share the spoil with: 
Scribner, and the American Art Review affords in many 
ways attractions which must be ranked superior to, 
those of our time-honoured, but somewhat lackadaisical, 
Art Journal; though, under its new management, it, 
certainly does promise to be a little more enterprising, 
than heretofore. Remarkable as this invasion is, how- 
ever, we see nothing in it for reasonable objection... 
What concerns us most is that several of our popular; 
magazines have commenced to copy all the tricks ' of 
the American method without, however, so far as. we 
have yet seen, producing anything that can equal the; 
illustrations in the publications we have named. There; 
is a great demand in this country for. these periodicals., 
So long as our publishers are content to continue on 
their present course, that demand is likely to still 
further increase, and it is by no means impossible that 
by-and-by we shall find the Americans have pretty 
well cut the ground from under our feet. It appears to 
have been thought that by imitating the Scribnerian 
style—if we may be allowed the term—English magazines 
might be better able to cope with their Yankee competitors, 
At first sight this seems a shrewd plan, but if it be care-. 
fully examined its shrewdness disappears, and leaves in, 
its place a somewhat sorry shortsightedness. It has been, 
forgotten that the excellences of the American engravers. 
are the results, so to speak, of years of grinding in a. 
single groove. To expect, then, that English engravers 
should suddenly turn round, and on the spur of the 
moment abandon their traditions and produce work ina 
foreign style, which could compete on equal ground with 
the finished specimens which they strove to imitate, was 
to expect a sheer impossibility. Yet the experiment has 
been confidently tried, with the natural result of failure.. 
We do not recollect seeing anything so deplorably bad, 
and at the same time so pretentious, as the recent illus- 
trations in some well-known magazines that we could 
name, which have apparently laid themselves out for 
servile copying of the American style, and have succeeded 
only too well in illustrating its crudities and errors, whilst 
not one of its good points have they been able to repro- 
duce. 

But if it has been forgotten that the perfection of the 
cuts in Scribner and Harper is, and could only be, the 
outcome of years of experience in a particular line, it has 
also been forgotten that one-half of the beauty a 


open expression of a latent fact, but not at all an effect 
of paper money. The so-called depreciation of paper 
money, except where under extraordinary and exceptional 
circumstances the price of all articles has been affected, 
may be said to be non-existent... Of course, any money, 
whether metallic or not, is always in so far depreciated, 
as its value would certainly be greater if its quantity was 
less, but the fluctuations in the price current of the 
metals, in countries with a paper currency, are not a sign 
of its depreciation, nor are they an evil, otherwise than 
might be called so, the habitual fluctuations in the prices 
of copper and lead, of wheat and flour, for instance. 
Gold and silver do not, as has been supposed, spon- 
taneously flow to countries where they have most value 
(at least they do so less easily than other merchandise), 
and they, particularly, cannot be fetched from afar into 
countries which have no superfluity of other merchandise 
to, offer in exchange. While thus in poor countries, 
which, from their indebtedness as a nation or state, or 
from the insufficiency of their exportation of ordinary 
merchandise in exchange for goods imported, the prices 
of the precious metals naturally fluctuate, as they are 
more or less in request, if paper money has been intro- 
duced ; the varying wants of the bullion market in 
England find their expression in fluctuations of the bank 
rate. But in such countries as have adopted an incon- 
vertible paper money, the fluctuating prices of the 
precious metals react merely upon foreign trade ; while, 
in England, the varying bank rate influences the whole 
course of commerce, of which the home portion is 
everywhere by far the most important. The Bank of 
England resists the drain of gold by imposing higher 
bank rates, and thereby disturbs the whole course of 
commerce, even such as depends upon home consump- 
tion and not upon exportation or importation ; while, in 
countries with paper money, the changes in the price of 
the precious metals, supposed wrongly to be injurious 
to trade, indicate merely the state of demand and 
supply, and are as natural and not more—if not less— 
noxious than other fluctuations in the price list of goods, 
some of which are still more important in life than silver 
or gold. In countries, on the other hand, which com- 
paratively abound in the precious metals, being rich, 
such as France, recent experience has shown that an in- 
conyertible paper money currency may go hand in hand 
with an unvarying state of the price of the metals, and 
the rate of exchange be only liable to such fluctuations 
as. arise also in countries where bank notes are con- 
vertible. On the other hand, experience also has shown. 
that in poor countries without any paper currency of legal 
tender character whatever, such as happened to be the 


n 
pleasingness of those cuts is the result of the. carefu 


printing and the splendid paper for which, America_is 
notorious. . It is not too much to say that but for these 


the metals will, nevertheless, find their. 
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advantages néither of these magazines could have 
sotatnell to the high position which they now hold in the 
opinion of the world. And these advantages can scarcely 
be over-estimated. The best engraving that was ever 
cut would be unsatisfactory in the highest degree if badly 
es and, with one or two exceptions, our magazines 
fail in this more conspicuously, perhaps, than in any other 
respect. It follows, then, that even if we succeeded in pro- 
ducing engravings equal in delicacy, fineness, and careful- 
ness to those in the two leading American periodicals, it 
would be to very little purpose unless we also discovered 
the secret of this printing, and could produce paper as 
beautiful as theirs. ‘There is not. much profundity in the 
secret after all, and we gladly make a present of it to 
English publishers—if, indeed, they do not already know 
it. Itis simply a question of expense. Good printing 
means perfect machinery, time, and great care, which 
means money. Good paper means money, also ; and the 
matter resolves itself into this: that if we will only go to 
the necessary expense we can produce a magazine equal 
in many respects to any the world has yet seen, and, in 
poiut of illustrations and letter-press, far superior to the 
world-famed Scribner. We possess the finest wood- 
engraving talent in the world ; our draughtsmen are far 
and away better than American—and in saying this we 
do not under-rate the undeniable merits of the work:-of 
American artists, merits which we fully appreciate and 
are glad to see increasing—and we think it will be 
admitted that English writers are quite as capable as their 
brethren of the pen on the other side of the “ herring- 
pond.” If we failed anywhere it would be in the printing, 
for the art is understood by a few only. But if anything 
is to be done, it must be done liberally and boldly. There 
must be no slavish imitation inthe illustrations, for the 
American style is bad in art, however pleasing it may be 
to the popular eye, and to follow it is to take a backward 
instead of a forward path. It should be remembered 
ea has produced, and that, too, in recent years, 
some of the finest examples of the wood-engraver’s skill, 
though perhaps they are not valued at their true worth, 
and that it is but too easy, in attempting to imitate 
a prettiness that pleases the multitude, to lose that 
breadth, simplicity, and power which are the elements of 
true art, and which have certainly until now distinguished 
the English school. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


o——- 





ForEIGN BOuNnTIES. 

English trade is threatened more and more by 
the action of foreign governments. ‘The French Senate 
have passed the Bill approved last session by the 
Chamber of Deputies granting heavy bounties to 
their own mercantile marine. The United States 
Congress has indicated its strong inclination to do 
the ‘same thing, and will probably before long take 
steps to carry into effect the recommendations of the 
Boston Shipping Convention. There can be little 
doubt that the success which has attended the efforts of 
foreign sugar refiners in competing with English manu- 
facturers, has given encouragement to what must now be 
regarded as a general movement. Our own Board of 
Trade, in its manifesto on the sugar trade, professed to 
treat lightly the injury suffered by this country, on the 
poor plea that only a few thousand men were affected, 
and that the fixed capital in the trade did not exceed 
£,2,000,000. This gives a very inadequate idea of the 
importance of the trade to this country. It has been 
estimated that the sugar-refining trade amounts in 
weight to more than two-thirds, perhaps to three-fourths, 
of.the entire textile manufactures of the kingdom, includ- 
ing that of ropes. Besides, it employs a vast amount of 
shipping in bringing the raw commodity to this country, 
and requires a heavy consumption of coal. Its indirect 
effects are, thus, of great value, while the number of 


ogres branch of national ind 
y the necessity laid on it of ing out a case ; 

“ countervailing duties.” The effort, however, will not 
divert. the attention ‘of i ork 
English merchants from a rae that gives rise to grave 
apprehension. The success of the French bounty-system 
in enabling the sugar-refiners of France to undersell those 
of England, encourages the Government and Legislature 
to go further in the same course. The French Govern- 
ment are pursuing a fixed line of commercial policy with 
great sagacity. They are intent on extending the English 
market for their wines, eggs, and vegetables ; on erecting 
a system of eaanatacturiti industry to develope their 
fisheries ; and last, but not least, upon depriving England 
of as large a portion as possible of her shipping business, 
so as to provide through her own mercantile mariné a 
nursery for seamen and.a supply of officers and men for 
her navy. These objects are to be pursued by means of 
treaty: engagements, where possible, and. by energetic use 
of the bounty system. This is now obvious, and it is a 
serious consideration for England what steps she is to 
take to defend her trade. In many branches of skilled 
workmanship the better. technical education of foreign 
mechanics has given them great advantages over us ; and 
when we have bounties to fight in addition, the battle 
almost becomes hopeless. Can nothing be done to 
restore the equality of competing conditions, which is 
essential to real freedom of trade? That is the question 
which Englishmen are likely to put more and more 
during the next few years. Ere long we expect it to be 
made a great battle-ground of parties; and the bulk of 
the British householders will think of their own interests 
a good deal more than of abstract principles and 
doctrinaire dogmas. Every patriotic man must see that 
it is a question vital to English prosperity in the future. 
Let us have free trade, by all means—the more of it the 
better. But the competition of bounty-fed foreign 
industries, admitted without impediment or duty to our 
markets, with native industries that are without artificial 
stimulus, and are refused admission to foreign markets 
except under heavy taxes, is not free, and English 
working men will never admit that it is fair, trade. 


THE CANADIAN RAILWAYS. 


There has been a good deal of excitement this week 
in the Canadian railway market of the London Stock 
Exchange. Both Great Western and Grand Trunk of 
Canada issues have had a sharp and sudden rise, which 
was not understood at first by those who were not in the 
secret of what has been going on behind the scenes. 
The explanation, however, is simple and natural. In 
view of the much more rapid rate of advance in the 
Grand Trunk traffics than in those of the Great Western, 
and the far heavier growths of working expenses on the 
latter, relatively speaking, there is a revival of the old 
idea of a fusion or amalgamation of the two concerns. 
Were unity of management secured, there can be no 
doubt that a saving of as much as £200,000 a year 
would be realised—a benefit of a very substantial cha- 
racter to both. Formerly it was from the Grand Trunk 
that the overtures for an alliance came. _ It is no longer 
so now. ‘That rapidly improving company can afford 
to stand a little on its dignity, and to wait to be ap- 
proached by the other company. This is what is 
being done. An influential meeting of Great Western 
shareholders was held on Wednesday, who were unani- 
mous in favour of negotiating an alliance. Such an 
alliance must mean the condemnation of the present 
management and policy of the Great Western, and there- 
fore would lead to a change of Board. But the policy 
of Colonel Grey and his friends has been so disastrous 
that no change can be for the worse ; and such an one 
as is now contemplated must be vastly for the better. 
The future of the existing Canadian railways ought to be 
very bright. ‘The Dominion Parliament has given its 
assent, by an overwhelming majority, to the Bill for the 
construction of the Canada Pacific line. A great 


men even directly employed by it is much larger than | impetus will thus shortly be given to the development of 
the Board of Trade allows. It is an extraordinary thing | the general trade of the Dominion, and especially to the 
to find a Government department disparaging an im- ! development of its railways. 
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THE MExIcAN SWINDLE. 

The gamble in Mexican bonds has proved to be some- 
thing very like a swindle. There is now authoritative 
denial that anything has ever been done, or is presently 
contemplated by the Government, in the way of arranging 
with its foreign creditors. ually emphatic contra- 
diction has been given of the reiterated statements that 
have been put forth to the effect that envoys are now in 
Europe endeavouring to lay the foundations of some 
satisfactory settlement. It comes, then, to this—that the 
whole.of the enormous rise in Mexican bonds has beén 
due to reckless speculation, without any real reason to 
justify it. The strings have been pulled by Americans, 
and there have been enormous sums lost and won in the 
unprincipled gamble. oy 


THe Furure oF M@RKETs. 
Now that, in the natural course, the reaction has been 


followed by the rebound, ‘there is*eVéry appearance of 


another “boom” in prices. Money is no longer scarce ; 
gold is coming to this centre from every part of the 
globe ; and there are no longér' any apprehensions of 
immediate difficulties. The dividends declared last week 
on our home railways are seen, on reflection, to be more 
satisfactory than was at first suppOsed; and there has 
been a swing round in the easily-affected minds of Stock 
Exchange dealers. How long the improvement will last 
is another matter. But, for the moment, cheerfulness 
predominates ; and we may fairly expect to see a number 
of new enterprises floated on the faith of the change. 


AMERICAN CREDIT. 


The United States Senate has done wisely to restore to 
the Secretary for the Treasury the option he proposed for 
himself ;to issue the new bonds. ofi the Government at 
3% percent. Ifhe sees his way to-get them floated on 
more favourable terms we may be sure Mr. Sherman will 
not be backward in taking advantage of the opportunity. 
A 3 per cent. issue would have been of doubtful success 
at best; but there ought to be»nd question that. the 


it wants to pay off the bonds coming due this year at 
3 per cent., thus lightening appreciably the burden of 
the taxpayers on the other side of the Atlantic. 


JANUARY SCIENCE. 


It may be a little ungracious to commence the review of 
the year’s science by lamenting that there is sc much litera- 
ture to scan and yet so little science to record. But this is 
a difficulty which easily meets the official reporter. A 
century ago, the Philosophical Transactions and the Gentie- 
man’s Magazine contained about all the salient contribution 
of the English savans. Fifty years later, the literature and 
the societies which fed that literature had certainly in- 
creased. Buteven then it was quite possible for one man in 
a moderate lifetime to take stock cel keep perfectly abreast 
of his speciality. It is questionable whether this is any 
longer practicable. Scientific societies, of every grade and 
description, have multiplied prodigiously. Each of them 
publishes its Proceedings, Transactions, or Journals, and 
comic “ papers,” and come no “ papers,” these publications 
must appear regularly as the year or month arrives. The 
result is much chaff and little wheat. Some of these 
learned bodies take the wider range, and as there is a 
lively competition for “ papers,” articles on the most ab- 
struse subjects appear in the most unlikely places. For 
instance, an Indian botanist would scarcely expect Hima- 
layan plants to be described in the Transactions of a Rhine- 
land Local Society, and might well, despair of ever being 
sure that he is quite familiar with what has been done in 
even a subdivision of botany, when he discovers new 
British lichens figured and discussed in a German journal, 
or in the Bulletin of a botanical club meeting in a Missouri 
“city.” The rush for “priority of publication” is so 
great, that courtesy is year by year less and less regarded, 
and hence a naturalist has often the mortification of finding 
that after he has spent days and weeks in elaborating his 
supposed discoveries, he has been forestalled by a brother 
biologist, who has taken good care not to acquaint him 
with the material he had in hand. The consequence is, 
that his species sinks to the ignominious level of a synonym, 
which will, for all ages, brand its godfather with being “a 
hasty describer.” Last year, a curious little jelly fish was 


. inca 1 
American Government will be able to borrow as much as... <ov<T'<S made in 18 


discovered in the water-lily tank in the Royal Botaiité 


Society’s Garden in R ’s Park, It was a “ new species, 
7 - would thin ‘. a oo have oe little 
ifficulty in ting this tiny brute getting names, 
generic and specific. But no; there was a rush’ for 
“ priority,” and so it happened that science was scandaliséd 
by two naturalists—an old one, who ought to have known 
better, and a young one, whose tender years might have 
suggested more modesty—applying two names to the same 
glass-like bell, and thus forcing working zoologists to under- 
take unnecessary labour. 

If the Society or the gourd devotes itself to a sub- 
division of science, the difficulty becomes greater still. ° Orie 
cannot take in all the Journals‘and Transactions, and it is 
perfectly certain that time, which might be devoted to 
original research, is niore that’ wasted on ‘reading over the 
endless pages which are'/orsecrated to the often crude 
ideas, speculations, or discoveries of others. If, say, a 
scientific traveller returns home from a brief expedition to 
an unknown land, he finds that before he can give his obser- 
vations to the world, he must, if he adopt the “ society ” mods 
of publication, break up his narrative into a multiplicity 0. 
papers, in order to avoid trenching on the special groiind of 
other societies. He goes, let us say, to the Geographical 
ey in Savile Row, and along excellently so long as 

e keeps to ranges of mountains, sources of rivers, latitudes, 
longitudes, and compass bearings. But once let hint speak 
of occultations and eclipses, and immediately Lord Aber- | 
dare gets uneasy, and Mr. Markham telegraphic, while Mr. _ 
Bates makes it a question of assistant-secretarial duty to © 
catch the “reader’s” eye. “ These things are the prerogative 
of the Astronomical Society.” Lists of plants, in like 
manner, must be delegated to the Linnzan, animals to the 
Zoological, fossils to the Geological, minerals possibly to the 
Mineralogical, languages to the Philological, habits of man 
to the Ethnological, statistics to the lean folks in King’s 
College, who can digest the multiplication table and the . 
integral calculus at a sitting (and yet prosper on the meagre _ 
dietary), history (if it is not-too historical) to the Historical, 
and antiquities to.the Antiquaries. Even then, he must take 
care ; for if they relate to Moabitic stones or similar objects, 
the Society of Biblical Archeology will claim that section of 
his paper ; and then, after all, the Victoria Institute will 
summon the unhappy persons to show how all their dis- 

$; can be “reconciled” with the poetry |. 
of Moses wri y Dr» Dawson and Captain Petrie . 
know—how many thousand years before. The matter 
becomes bewildering, and the end is simple confusion. 
Take the tiniest British colony, in the world, viz., Heli- 
goland. . It would be easy enough, one would think, to 
know all that has ever been written about it. On the contrary, 
we are assured by an English geographer that a book on this 
interesting island, which has been years in preparation, is 
continually delayed by his discovering that some visitor has 
published in some obscure provincial Society’s Proceedings, 
or in a still less known German, French, Swedish, Finnish, 
or Danish magazine, an article about it which he was not 
hitherto acquainted with. 

It is often complained that Geographical Manuals are so 
inaccurate, or so behind the day. How, in reason, could 
they be otherwise, after the critic is made aware of the 
number of Geographical Societies in the world, in the publi- 
cations of each of which there is something which it is of 
importance to take note of? There are at present sixty-five 
of these societies in existence. The oldest of these is that of 
Paris, founded 1821 ; there is also a Society of Commercial 
Geography at Paris, founded 1873. Besides these France 
has geographical societies at Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Montpellier, Rouen, Nancy, Bergerac, Périgueux, Rochefort, 
Mont-de-Marsan, Agen, Epinal, Rochelle, Douai, Dunkirk, | 
St. Omer, Lille ; and one is about to be founded at Bois-le- 
Duc. The Berlin Geographical Society was founded in 
1828 ; besides which Germany has similar societies at 
Frankfort, Darmstadt; Leipsic, Dresden, Munich, Bremen, 
Hal'e, Hamburg, Friberg, Metz, Hanover; other societies — 
are in formation at Halberstadt, Magdeburg, and Jena. The 
London Geographical Society, the only one in England, was 
founded in 1830. The next oldest’ society (after Frankfort) 
is that of Rio Janeiro, founded'1838; then Mexico, 1839 ; 
St. Petersburg, 1845; in Russia there are, besides—societies 
at Tiflis, Irkutsk, Vilna, Orenburg; Omsk, not to mention 
that at San Paolo de Loando, about which Mr. Stanley had 
so much to say. The other societies are those of the Hague, 
1851; New York, 1852; Vienna, 1856; Geneva, 1858 ; 
Rome, 1867; Buda-Pesth, 1872 ; Amsterdam, 1873; Buch- 
arest, 1875; Lisbon, 1875; Madrid, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Lima, all 1876 ; Stockholm and Quebec, 1877 ; 
St. Gall, Berne, Oran, 1878; Tokio, 1879; Buenos Ayres, 
Algiers, and Oporto, 1880. In addition, there are yearly one 
or more “universal congressés;”’ besides the geographical 
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, every countiyie, Europe, except England, one ormoreindepen- 
nt 


y 
‘a specimen of every other science, Year Books and re- 
: views, giving a digest of the science, have done something to 


_ wrong with the ones which the last-issued is published to 
_supersede. Bibliographies like those of Enge n, Mur- 


_ and others have also helped the weary wanderer through the 


Falkland Islands (which is considered in the Polar Basin), 


‘Dr. Macdonald, a Rosshire parson! This puts quite 


_worth’s work on “Irish Bulls” among treatises on the 


, pons from which we set out. The scientific societies are all 


-ants, But, after all, there is little, if anything, of popular 


and science, and half the world are at present inditing their 


edition has just been issued. 


‘expanding, though some of the Turkish journals, still 
jealously guarding the good repute of the Albanians, 


composing the nation. Their proceedings, therefore, at 
‘bosom had it been possible. Albanians had the pick and 


‘the head of the Mirdite clan, is about to be disposed of with 
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i1OF these societies hove joernsia; and-in addition there.are:in 


cal magazines, Geography is, however, onl 


lessen the evil, but the year books and reviews are so nume- 
rous that the suspicion dawns that there must. be something 


hard, Lalande, Agassiz, Strickland, Reuss, the Royal Society, 


maze of the ever-increasing scientific literature. But unless 
these catalogues of authors and papers are complete and 
accurate they only mislead, For instance, of what earthly 
value can be the recently-published “ Repertory of Papers on 
the Arctic and Antarctic Regions,” issued by the Imperial 
Geographical Society of Vienna, where, among books on the 


“Falkland, by Sir Lytton,” is entered, while, among works 
on the Arctic regions, is included “The Love-Life of 
Dr. Kane” (which was anything but Arctic !), and “ The 
Apostle of the North,” in reality, the biography of 


out of the field the bookseller who entered Mr. Edge- 


Ruminantia, or the Librarian of the Glasgow Mechanics’ 
Institution, who to this day has Werner on Mineral Veins 
classed as a treatise on Anatomy. All this leads us to the 


sy at work, multiplying “papers” with the industry of 


or ever of paramount scientific interest to record. Every- 
body is talking of “the weather,” of bursting pipes, and how 
to prevent this domestic catastrophe; just as they were 
chattering last month of fog and smoke, and about as wisely, 
while the Peterhead folk think they have solved the pro- 
blem of how to conquer the waves by pouring oil on the 
troubled waters of their Bar. If so, they have done a great 
feat, about which we may have more to say next month. 
Meantime, Dr. Feddersen announces a new edition of 
Poggendorff’s great biographical dictionary of men of letters 


biographies of that very honest publication, into the niches 
of which money cannot procure the admission of nobodies ; 
while from Mr. Cassino, of Boston, we have a circular 
announcing his intention to compile a directory of “ the 
scientists of the world” on the same plan as his “ Directory 
of the American Naturalists,” or Professor Morren’s Cor- 
xespondence Botanigue, of which useful drochure the eighth 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople: Jan. 26. 

Dervish Pasha has been received with open arms at the 
Palace, and the day after his arrival was invested with the 
Nichani Imlyaz, the highest honorary distinction in the 
Sultan’s gift. It is not quite clear what he has done to 
deserve this reward, but it would be vain, indeed, to look for 
sequence of cause and effect in matters which depend on the 
caprice of the Sultan, or on the influences that may, at the 
time, be at work over his mind. The insurrectionary move- 
ment, which Dervish had tried to smother in Albania, is 


vehemently repel the aspersions cast on their loyalty, and 
are reckless enough to answer for “ every single individual ” 


Mitrowitza, Prizrend, and Uscup, dwindle down, according 
to the Turkish interpretation of them, to the mere playful 
exuberance of spirits of over-indulged children. <A few 
months ago the Sultan could hardly gather enough 
Albanians around him; he would have taken them all to his 


choice of official posts ; they were employed as guards at the 
Palace, as aides-de-camps to attend upon his person. But the 
tide has lately turned ; his fears are excited, and the late 
favourites are being rapidly scattered over theempire. Thus 
Abeddin Pasha is sent off to Adana as governor ; Bib Doda, 


an appointment in Asia Minor, and others, whose names are 
less known, are on the list either for exile or employment in 
distant posts, which will relieve Constantinople of the 
danger of their presence. Kurd Ismail Pasha, as least 
likely to sympathise with the Albanians, and who, since the 
Turco-Russian war, has been reposing in the sunshine of 
Imperial favour, is to take command of the army corps which 
is to operate towards the south. He takes with him aman 
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who, besides being a learned exponent of the sacred 
law, has the reputation of being a plucky and dete: 
warrior. Mehemet Effendi, Mufti of Tashlidja, is in 
remarkable man both in appearance and 







deserves a few words of notice. Handsome and s yin 
his bearing, he looks at home on his high-mettled Arab, as 
he rides attended by a guard of Bosnians wearing the 


picturesque s of their country, and which woulds not be 
complete without a girdleful of arms. There is nothing in 
the chief's dress, except his white turban, to .denote his 
erat office. He wae Moser od roe at the Hine the 

ustrian occupation of Bosnia, and, possessing great influence 
with the people, he proved a useful ally to the Turkish 
Government in either controlling or exciting the. popular 
feeling, according as the policy of the moment required an 
ebb or flow of opposition to the Austrians. Acting on 
superior orders, the Mufti at first kept his countrymen well 
in hand, but when instructions were sent him to slacken the 
curb and excite armed resistance to the stranger, Mehemet 
Effendi was one of the most active and successful organisers 
of armed bands, which on some occasions he led in person. 
He defeated the Austrians at Tashlidja, and only abandoned 
the place when their subsequent successes forced the 
‘Bosnians to give up the struggle. Mehemet Effendi, with 
many Bosnian chiefs, found refuge in Constantinople, and 
was lodged as an honoured guest at one of the Imperial 
palaces, until the Sultan provided him with a suitable 
residence of his own. Matters did not work smoothly 
between the Mufti and the other Bosnian chiefs. 7, 
accused him of having kept the lion’s share out of the fun 
which were sent him from Constantinople to defray the ex- 
Pree of the war during the struggle in Bosnia. Nothing, 

owever, was proved, and his accusers having made the 
place too hot for themselves left the city. Once more the 
Mufti has a delicate mission to perform, more difficult inas- 
much as Southern Albania is a new field. From some 
Turkish sources of information I gather that there is an idea 
that Mehemet Effendi’s mission includes another object 
besides that of bringing round the Albanians to a more loyal 
frame of mind. He wou!d be in the right place, it is 
thought, to render valuable services once more to his 
Government if, in the event of war with Greece, Austria 
were to.make a push for Salonica. 

It will be interesting to see at what stage of her perform- 
ance Greece will consider that she has reached the turning- 
point, when, without damage to her amour propre, she may 
allow herself to be persuaded to keep her hands off Turkey. 
The last despatches from Athens still breathed uncompro- 
mising war, and, judging by the tone, the Turco-Greek 
quarrel could only be settled by an appeal to arms, not 
because the Porte wished for such an exit from the difficulty, 
but simply because the fiery Greek blood would have no 
other. The “ Palicaris” were up, and they must have fight, 
and the programme of a short, sharp, and decisive campaign 
was already arranged. What was to be done with the frag- 
ments of the Turkish ironclads was not quiet settled, but 
that they were to be blown up into “smithereens” by the 
Greek torpedo fleet—which, as it is submarine, has not yet 
been seen—was quite understood. Some say that Schliemann 
was to be requested to arrange them as a pendant to his 
relics of Troy, and there is something poetic in the idea ; 
but unfortunately for its realisation the Powers are prosaic, 
if not selfish, and they have agreed with the Porte that 
these foolish boys shall have an extra slice of cake, and be 
sent home as happy as if they had deserved it. A report is 
going the round that large subscriptions are being raised 
among the rich Greeks to be given as a prize to the first 
torpedo boat which blows up a Turkish ironclad. 2 

Count Corti will be spared the trouble of taking his 
departure. His difference with the Porte is in a fair way of 
being settled. The affair had found its way to Yildiz Kiosh, 
where it stuck until the Sultan could make up his mind 
which of the two courses involved the least risk. Was he 
to retain Kemal Bey at Mytelene, and offend Italy, or 
sacrifice the Bey and re-establish relations with Count Corti? 
In the latter case the risks were personal; but such have 
most terror for timid natures. Kemal Bey is a man whomit 
is wiser to have asa friend than an enemy; he is an able 
writer and a plausible speaker ; his political opinions, which 
have more than once got him into trouble, savour of 
advanced views, such as are abomination in the eyes of an 
Oriental despot. Free, and smarting under the sting of dis- 
grace, what a temptation to offer his services to the enemy, 
who, by means of his Arabic newspapers, spreads the 
of disloyalty over the empire, Such were the considerations 
which disturbed the Imperial mind and caused the Sultan to 
hesitate between losing the governor of Mytelene or the 
Italian ambassador. It is believed that a better billet will 
be — for Kemal, and so things will be made. smooth all 
wound, i 
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contracts of si 


, Through the represen 
eae ie teaaia six of the 
: by Baker Pasha. The 


of uence sent to the Palace for approv roval | 


months ago, but: His Majesty did not then feel in the 

to sekade te any request made to him by British representa 
tives. Of these six, only three are in active employment, 
Colonel Blunt at Adrianople, Colonel Norton at Sert, 
‘Colonel Briscoe at Aleppo ; it is to be hoped that the other, 
three will not long be left idle when there is so much to be 
‘done, and so few at present to do it. 

The Hakikat makes some startling revelations regarding 
the present condition of England, on the authority of the 
Grand Fournal de Paris. According to this journal a great 
seditious plot has been discovered in Great Britain, and 
large depdts of concealed arms and ammunition have been 
found in England and Scotland, The English papers 
do not mention it, as of course the English durcau de 
la presse would make it inconvenient for them to do so. 
The Hakikat goes on to comment, on what it evidently con- 
siders as accurate information, and says: In a country 
governed by laws so perfect, such a sedition was really to be 
thought improbable and far distant. Such a comprehensive 
and complete conspiracy cannot be attributed to wantonness, 
the natural result of the private enmities and hatreds of such 
a lot of rascals. It is a general one. What is the cause of 
such general discontent among the English people? It 
occurs to our minds that it may be the discontent originated 
in England’s foreign policy. The English are a commercial 
people averse to war, the great enemy of commerce and 
industry. They desire peace that trade may not be hindered 
and that their manufactories may not be empty. Now, as 
America sends every kind of manufactures to Europe and 
the East, it has become the great rival of England. The 
wars with the Zulus, the Afghans, and the Boers have 
énormously injured her trade. The stagnation, which has 
been continual during the past four or five years at Con- 
stantinople owing to Oriental affairs, has completely ruined 
English commerce here. Now it occurs to us that should 
such a foreign policy which has been the cause of a dissatis- 
faction, which ie resulted in a general seditious feeling in 
England, continue, and thereby inflict such damages on 
English commerce and manufactures as it has hitherto 
done ; and should such and such a State try to obtain a 
share of the Ottoman Empire, it is possible that it might 
cause the annihilation of the English people which exists, 
Swing to its manufactures and trade. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Wednesday. 

M. Coumoundouros could hardly have adopted a more 
effectual method for alienating from his country the already 
wavering sympathies of a large body of French politicians 
than by penning his recent note. Even journals that have 
hitherto been noticeable for the favourable views they took 
of Hellenic claims made no concealment of their dissatis- 
faction at the attitude which the Minister assumed towards 
France, and his hurtful allusion to the disasters of the war 
of 1870 especially cut home. For eight-and-forty hours at 
least, a belief prevailed that, in consequence of such a reac- 
tion of: public opinion against Greece, M. Antonin Proust’s 
interpellation must fall to the ground. To the general 
surprise, however, the Répudbligue Francaise came out the 
day before yesterday with an article on the Graco-Turkish 

uestion, the almost bellicose tone of which created sensa- 
tion, while there could be no mistaking the hostility towards 
M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire which it evinced. M. Gam- 
betta’s organ having thus entered into the fray, all doubts as 
to the complicity of the Palais Bourbon in M. Proust’s inter- 
pellation were at once removed ; the article, indeed, seemed 
written for the express purpose of preparing the ground 
for to-morrow’s discussion. It reproached M. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire with having departed from the line of foreign 
policy taken up by M. de Freycinet, and with having more 
and more emancipated France from’the solidarity established 
by the Berlin Treaty between the Great Powers in favour of 
Greek pretensions... The writer, in conclusion, plainiy inti- 
mated that the Powers would have to bri paeentze to bear 
on the Porte, stating that the Greeks confidently await the 
result, which was certain to be that Turkey would give in. 
A-very wide interpretation may be safely given to this pro- 
funciamiento, for the significance of. its: appearance in 
M. Gambetta’s recognised organ cannot be called in ques- 
tion, (If he saw it in proof before its: publication, I should 
not be surprised, nor would it cause me any greater astonish- 
mentto hear it had been written from his dictation. In the 
dirst place, it evidently gives a complete contradiction to the 


. ons of the British dain. y 
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knowing to be the line of future foreign policy which. 
-determina- 


‘| he traces out before his intimates, that this. 


tion of his cannot take your readers by surprise. . If he 
gives an obstinate support to the ambitious projects 

the Athens Cabinet, it is because, far from desiring to avert 
the European conflagration which they may Kind he 
believes he will be able to derive profit for his own ends from 
a serious complication between the Great Powers. It is for 
this reason that M. Proust’s interpellation, which was thought 
to be disposed of beforehand, has unexpectedly acquired a 
fresh footing by the article in the République Francaise. 
Opportunism is far more opposed to a peace policy than it 
pretends, and it will, therefore, make a strong effort to 
remove a Foreign Minister who is not only strongly in fayour 
of French neutrality, but the reverse of. docile. It is 
extremely doubtful at the moment of writing if M. 
Gambetta’s tactics will prove successful. M. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire will, I believe, be left to defend himself, none 
of his colleagues in the Ministry coming forward to attach 
the fate of the Cabinet to his. But the chances of his being 
condemned by a vote of the Chamber hang in the balance, 
for even after the article in the Répudligue Francaise there 
are members of the Opportunist majority who are not dis- 
posed to encourage M. Gambetta’s philhellenic schemes. 
The leader of the party is too skilful a tactician ‘to 
risk a defeat, so that we may be prepared to witness 
some clever evolution at ‘the last moment by. which 
any decisive division will be avoided. I mentioned 
a fortnight ago, when alluding to this interpellation, that 
M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire was inclined to resign his port- 
folio in consequence of the hostility manifested towards him 
by the Palais Bourbon. I now understand that the Minister 
has quite abandoned any such intention. His position, 
instead of being weakened, has been assured by the course 
of events since; his policy of neutrality is looked on as the 
best guarantee of peace, and in consequence has received the 
approval of all prudent politicians. So that he is determined 
not to retire unless a hostile vote obliges him, and though the 
belief in Opportunist omnipotence is so great that his fall is 
generally predicted, I shall be surprised if it results from 
to-morrow’s interpellation. I cannot think the French 
Chamber will come to a vote that would be a direct 
encouragement to the Greeks to enter on the wild course of 
action with which they threaten Turkey and Europe. __ 

One of M. Gambetta’s closest intimates is M. Spuller, and 
if another proof were needful that it has been thought 
advisable to tone down the pacific declarations made by his. 
chief, it may be found in a few sentences from an address 
which that deputy delivered on Sunday at Vitry-le-Frangois 
in favour of Opportunism. “The French Republic,” he 
said, “has been always peaceful, even at the time when 
it struggled against all the kings in coalition. It is still 

aceful to-day. Yes, we desire peace, but a strong and 
fonburable peace. We desire peace without bravado, but 
not peace without hope.” : 

Oui, nous voulons la paix, 
Mais la paix forte, la paix digne ; 
Nous voulons la paix sans jactance, 
Mais non la paix sans es Ce. ° 
M. Spuller’s system has been described by a Republican 
paper “as the method of being pacific with threats of war 
on every frontier.” 

The Press Bill has been read a first time in the Chamber, 
undergoing so many modifications in the process that it is 
no longer the same measure. A more three-cornered piece 
of workmanship it would be, indeed, impossible to imagine 
—full of contradictory clauses that cannot exist together. 
At the same time, it, of course, gives satisfaction in no 
quarter. The impression prevailing is that the measure will 
either come to wreck on the second reading in the Lower. 
House, or be certainly thrown out by the Senate. As it 
stands, it is a mere shilly-shally Bill that effects no real 
improvement in the position of the press. The apostles of 
complete liberty will evidently succeed in the long-run, as 
their theory is unanswerable. The rejection yesterday of an: 
additional article introduced for making insults to the 
Republic. punishable by.a term of imprisonment ranging 
from three months to a year, showed that full freedom will 
in the. end carry the day, and that only indecency or libel 
will bring newspapers under the scourge of the law. 

M. Alexandre Dumas’ new play at the ThéAatre Francais, 
“ La Princesse de Bagdad,” has failed. It is a most daring 
work, consisting of nothing but improbalilicies 79% rather, 
impossibilities—told in very strong language ; the dramatic 
situations are, however, so powerful, and succeed each other 
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which is likely to be repeated at subsequent representations, 
th the author has slightly toned down some of the points 
which excited the susceptibilities of the majority of the 
audience. Malle. Croizette fills the only striking vé/e in the 
piece with more talent than she has yet shown, nga 
ble success. The play will add no laurels to the 
reputation of M. Dumas. At the Ambigu, a drama, drawn 
from M. Zola’s detestable novel “ Nana,” has proved an 
exceedingly commonplace affair. Naturalism has struck its 
colours Sisin all the scenes except the last, when the 
heroine dies before the audience, of smallpox, and this 
hideous exhibition will, it is expected, prove attractive to 
crowded houses for at least a hundred nights. Theatrical 
taste is evidently on the declinesin’ these enlightened days. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


rere atin 
“ DIVORCE” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 

The importation of French pieces goes on merrily, nor 
can it be said that our dramatists are very particular as to 
the kind of play they adopt. Of late years it has been the 
fashion to take from foreign sources plays dealing exclusively 
with breaches of the seventh commandment. Adultery is a 
very favourite subject on the French stage, and has been 
treated from every conceivable standpoint by the dramatists 
of France. But as English audiences are a little more 
respectable in their tastes these plays have, so to speak, to 
be deodorised before they can be presented. And that is 
often no easy matter, while even then they are by no means 
savoury productions. It may be supposed, however, that 
they are to the taste of the public, or they would not be pro- 
duced, but the fact is none the less to be regretted. 

It must be said, however, that in the latest production of 
this kind, a farce, said to be from the French, by Mr. Reece, 
and entitled “ Divorce,’ which was produced at the 
Vaudeville, there is nothing to call forth any virtuous indig- 
nation. The play has been cleansed by a skilful hand, 
and though it is easy to read between the lines, and see how 
exceedingly suggestive, to put it mildly, the French piece 
must have been, the English version, owing, it is whispered, 
to the interference of the Lord Chamberlain, is free of 
offence. The plot is simple enough, and one wonders why 
an ingenious writer like Mr. Reece could not invent a story 
as effective for himself, and why he should go to the French 
for such very slight materials. A certain Mr. Buckham has a 
son at the Bar who is the pride of his heart, and is destined, so 
the doting parent thinks, to be Lord Chancellor. With this 
desirable end in view the old man sets about manufacturing 
business for young Hopeful, dispensirg with the assistance 
of a solicitor. His first effort is unsuccessful. He over- 
hears a flower girl say that her husband is in trouble, for 
what Mr. Buckham believes: to be manslaughter, but the 
victim turns out to bea parrot. Shortly, however, a more 
promising case turns up. .A Mr. Popplejohn is going to sue 
for a divorce, his wife having stayed out all night at Rich - 
mond under very suspicious circumstances; and though 
Popplejohn himself is by no means immaculate, but goes on 
shooting excursions, which are meant to cover various pecca- 
dilloes, he is furious at what he believes his wife’s infidelity, 
and vows revenge. Buckham hears of this, goes to Popple- 
john’s house, though he is an entire stranger to him (a most 
impossible situation by the way), and persuades the husband 
to put his case in his son’s hands, giving him at the same 
time a specimen of the speech against the wife which the 
barrister may be expected to make. Suddenly young Buck- 
ham appears on the scene, and when his father tells him what 
a grand case he has in hand for him, the gay barrister has to 
confess that he will figure in this particular case not as the ad- 
vocate but as the co-respondent, for he was with the lady on 
the night on which she was supposed to be compromised. 
Old Buckham is at first horror stricken, but he plucks up 
courage, and declares that if his son cannot represent the 
husband he can still act for the lady, and he packs 
him off, presumably to prepare his speech. Then the lady 
comes on to be consoled by old Buckham, and thus when 
Mr. Popplejohn comes back he is violently assailed by his 


injured lady, giving him another oratory, this. 
'| time showing all the hard’ words that will be hurled at his. 
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new friend, who declares that his son shall act for the 
specimen of oratory, this. 


head in court. : The last act takes place in young Buckham’s, 
chambers, where we find his father installed in the barrister’s 

place. He has sent Mrs. Popplejohn off to her friends, and‘ 
has prevailed on his son to go away for a week or two, as 

Popplejohn is vowing that-he will kill the man who compro- 
mised his wife. But, wnhappily, the two come back, and, 
when Popplejohn is heard on the stairs they are hastily 
secreted in two adjoining rooms. That gentleman comes in’ 
as furious as ever, and we learn that he has come to put his 
case in the hands of young Buckham, who is an old friend,. 
for he had never known the. name of the barrister whose, 
services were offered to/him, or of the old man who came in 

such an eccentric fashion ‘to recommend his son. . To com- 

plicate matters further young Buckham’s wife appears again’ 
(we have seen her before, but she has very little to do with. 
the plot), and as we are aware that his father did not know 

he was married, we are not surprised to find that he is, after 

the manner of stage fathers, much taken with the young 

woman, though, as depicted on the Vaudeville stage, she is so- 
affected that she can hardly walk. Some amusement is 

created in this scene by the efforts made by old Buckham to 

prevent Popplejohn seeing his wife’s name on her port- 
manteau, which has been brought with her from the station, 

and by the same gentleman falling into a waste paper 
basket, farcical incidents resented with some point by a 

pittite, who cried, “ Where’s the transformation scene?” In 
the end all complications are explained, and the play con- 

cludes with a general reconciliation. 

The representation was adequate. Mr. Thorne is an actor 
who spares no pains, and studies a part with great care. 
He was capitally made up as old Buckham, and played the 
part with a quiet humour that was thoroughly effective. We 
saw the fussy, anxious old man, with his pride in his son, 
and his perpetual desire to cross-examine people on his 
behalf very vividly presented, and when further representa- 
tions have made the piece go more smoothly than it did om 
the first night, Mr. Thorne’s Buckham will stand out as one 
of his most successful characters. Mr. Maclean, again, 
is an actor of wide experience, and any part entrusted to 
him is safe in his hands. He played Popplejohn vigorously 
and well, and kept up the steam, as one might say, from the 
beginning to the end of the piece. Mr. Grahame gave an 
easy, if a somewhat conventional, rendering of the part of 
the young barrister, and Miss Kate Bishop played very 
gracefully and effectively as Popplejohn’s suspected wife, 
making it very plain ‘that the lady had not committed the 
indiscretion with which her husband charged her. As 
Bunch, the flower girl, who is cross-examined by old Buck- 
ham in the first act, Miss Lydia Cowell gave us a little bit of 
character as welcome as.it was natural and artistic, and it 
won very warm recognition from the audience.  Divorce’” 
was received with laughter and applause, though some dis- 
sentient voices were heard at the fall of the curtain. 

H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 
“LA BELLE NORMANDE” AT THE GLOBE. 


It is neither an easy nor a pleasant duty to be obliged to 
approach such an unsavoury subject as that of the new 
bouffonnerie musicale at the Globe. Homer was known to 
nod, and perhaps the Licenser of Plays in the present 
instance has been found indulging in a wink or two— 
the only excuse he could possibly adduce for having per- 
mitted the London stage to be defiled by such a mass of 
aon incomprehensibility as is to be found in “La 

elle Normande.” To the pure all is pure, says the moralist, 
but how is it possible to look upon the sickening spectacle of 
a young girl—a mere child—being led about with a string like 
a brute beast, without feeling disgust? The poor child is 
harmless enough—in fact, she is a born simpleton, and some 
dissipated rake has taken advantage of her innocence and 
has effected her ruin. Her rustic parents, who have never 
seen the betrayer, bring their daughter to Paris to identify 
the miscreant, and the humour—save the mark!—of the 
opening scene with the Epinards, consists-in the’ father 
knocking at door after door, asking the inhabitants if they 
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have “seen a villain who has behaved-in a blackguardly 
manner to my daughter.” -Purists condemn the drama of 
the Restoration because the manners of that period were 
lax; and the playwrights sought to reflect the social customs 
of the day in their works. Such people would even cavil at 
Mr. Samuel Pepys in his most colon moments, but the 
truth is that he, like the dramafists of his era, lived 
with the time and for the time. But what need could 
any author have_to play the part of a chiffonnier, and 
go raking about in the gutter for what is_ profitable 
amongst rotting refuse? The story of “La Famille 
Trouillat,” upon which that of “La Belle Normande” is 
based by Messrs. A. Maltby and R. Mansell, is totally value- 
less from an historical point of view, and, as far as it is possible 
to judge, seems to have nothing but its uncleanliness to 
recommend it. Maids have loved and been deceived over 
and over again ; that is the old, old’story which poets and 
novelists never tire of telling ; but, thank goodne%s! the 
sight of a child who has suffered the most grievous wrong 
it is possible to inflict being hauled about the stage at the 
end of a rope, is a spectacle unfamiliar to the London 
boards. Parisian audiences have not very squeamish 
stomachs, yet they could not digest “ La Famille Trouillat ” 
when it was produced at the Renaissance seven years ago. 
M. Vasseur’s music was then probably as good as it is now— 
which is not saying over much for it—but why Messrs. 
Maltby and R. Mansell should select so unhappy a subject, 
and what inducement could have led them to bélieve that 
additional musical numbers by M. Grevé could give the 
necessary _— of popularity to the whole, are questions not 
very easy of solution. 

It would be an idle and a thankless task to dwell in detail 
upon the curiously involved story of “ La Belle Normande ;” 
and there is all the less necessity for taking such a step inas- 
much ‘as Mr. Alexander Henderson—if he recognise the 
opinions of the public in those of the press—will take imme- 
diate steps to remedy the error which he has made, and put 
up some work better worthy of popular regard and respect. 
The music is occasionally lively and bright enough, but there 
is overmuch of it, and people get weary of listening to song 
after song which have not the least flavour of originality, 
seeming like the compositions of Hervé and Offenbach 
heard at an immeasurable distance through the telephone. 
It is quite likely that some alterations have been effected 
and the necessary cuts made since the first night—I cannot 
Say, not having been there since; and it would need a very 
strong inducement to make me run the risk of witnessing 
that distressing sight of the tethered girl again. As far as 
liberality of appointments goes, everything has been done to 
ensure the success of “ La Belle Normande.” The dresses 
are charming, and the scenery is perfect in its way. Such 
a set as that of the deck of an American ocean clipper in the 
last act has seldom been seen on the metropolitan stage, and 
the panorama which lends such a lifelike appearance to 
the scene is worthy of the great masters of scene-painting. 
Mr. F. H. Celli and Mr. A. Maltby wear moustaches, the 
period being that of the Directory, when shaven faces were 
de rigueur; but Mr. Celli looks well, and a handsome 
presence is, after all, quite as attractive as chronological 
accuracy. The vocal honours fall to Mr. Celli and Mdlle. 
Amadi—a lady who did very good service towards the close 
of the cheap opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre last autumn. 
Miss Kate Monroe acts better than she sings, and contrives 
to make the zagénue’s part attractive; and Mr. H. Paulton 
is more genuinely humorous than he usually is. But all the 
able support the cream of the cream of the artistic world 
could afford could not make us wish “ La Belle Normande” 
to have a long run. From “Les Cloches de Corneville” 
to this is a fall indeed. 

Mr. Sims Reeves announces four Ballad Concerts to take 
place this month, the first to be given on Tuesday next (of 
course at St. James’s Hall), with the assistance of Messrs. 
Herbert Reeves, Arthur Oswald, Miss Helen D’Alton, and 
Miss Minnie Hauk, of “Carmen” fame. Mr. Sims Reeves 
is to sing several songs, so that a full room may be confi- 
dently expected. : 

The Burns commemoration Concert, with Madame Chris- 
tine Nilsson “in three styles,” is to be repeated to-night at 
the Royal Albert Hall. 

By mistake I spoke last week of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
“Sinfonietta” being played by Mr... Hallé’s band at Man- 
chester ; it should have been his new symphony in C minor. 
The. “Sinfonietta” is to be given by the Philharmonic 
Society, who will “handsel” (I think that is the correct 
term) the next work. Curiously enough, it is the only com- 
position by an Englishman which appears in the Philhar- 
monic prospectus. 

- “The Martyr of Antioch” will be performed by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on Friday next... Verd. sap. 
‘ j DESMOND L, 
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: MADAME DE STAEL. 
The Life and Times of Madame de Staél. By A. Stevens, LL.D. 
2 vols. Murray. ; ; 
The life of the author of “Corinne” is in many ways: 
a tempting one, and a good deal has been written about. 
it, but, as Dr. Stevens justly says, nothing as yet at all 
adequate. The great stores of manuscript material 
available at Coppet have hitherto been jealously guarded, 
and, numerous as were the literary acquaintances of 
Madame de Staél, no one:at any time near her death, 
except her cousin, Madame Necker de Saussure, at- 
tempted to write her life. Perhaps external circum- 
stances account for this. There were strong reasons why 
Benjamin Constant, the man best qualified by knowledge; 
and in a way by sympathies, should not attempt it. At 
the time when she died, her political opinions were 
unpopular, both with reactionaries and extreme demo- 
crats, while her literary standpoint had been far 
by the wave of the romanticemovement which she did 
something to start on its course. Nor, though many 
people of genius have had their say about her since, has 
anyone been quite in sympathy with her. In truth, both 
in politics and literature, she was essentially a repre- 
sentative of half-measures and compromises, and, as such, 
she has, except to a few fervent heroine-worshippers like 
Dr. Stevens, become rather an object of curiosity than 
anything else. Her politics were far too much of the 


juste milieu kind to excite enthusiasm after the first 


quarter of this century. She was a representative of the 
moderate philosophism of the beautiful “ constitutional 
Baillys,” of whom Mr. Carlyle’s immortal book shows 
the respectability and the futility. The Revolution left 
her hopelessly: behind, more hopelessly by far than the 
extreme Royalists, because these represented a real 
principle, and she did not. Between her and her great 
rival Chateaubriand there is this difference, that she was 
a trimmer in theory, though a very honest and stout 
partisan in practice; while he, trimmer as he was in 
practice, was a partisan of “thorough” in_ theory. 
As it was with her politics, so it was with her 
morality. In her philosophy, so far as the crude 
jumble of second-hand opinions she ponerse de- 
serves that name, and in her literature, she represented 
fully the pretty phrasemaking love of virtue of the 
eighteenth century, and what is more (egotist as she was 
in one way), she was a really unselfish person both in 
friendship and in love. But “ sensibility so charming” 
had laid its fatal grasp upon her, and she never got out of 
that grasp or succeeded in establishing or obeying any 
practical or general code of morals likely, if practically 
and generally observed, to benefit the world. Perhaps 
she was most undecided in a purely literary point of 
view. She had felt something of the revolt against the 
meagre decencies of classicism, which Rousseau prompted. 
She had supplemented this with some German esthetic 
adoration of Italy, and some new-French fancy (partly 
drawn from Germany and partly from England) for the 
Middle Ages. But these good impulses produced in her 
no matured or ripened fruit of romanticism in the 
English or French sense; hardly even a genuine 
romanticism of the rather mongrel type of her friends 
Tieck and Schlegel. To use an expressive colloquialism, 
she “ pottered ” with the anti-classical reaction, so that, 
except as a vigorous personality who helped to drive a 
good many other people further than she herself cared to 
go, Madame de Staél remains unsatisfactory to all but 
purely historical students of.letters, who are content to 
look from serene heights on the writers that in their time 
have helped tu work out the life story of a nation’s 
literature, and to be tolerant of their incompleteness. 

She is, however, not at all unsatisfactory to Dr. 
He has set his heroine and subject on a very 
high pedestal indeed : so high, that it requires a powerful 


telescope to see her there. He has got together a 


collection of all the pretty things that anybody ever said 


about Madame de Staél, and has set himself to show or 
rather to affirm that they are sober truth. She is the 
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during the late ocd early nineteenth century ; 
a profound and original thinker; an example, t, 
though not quite unspotted, of 
gfeat any other things which, to put the matter plainly, 
she certainly was not. Dr. Stevens has doubtless—with- 
out any intention ‘of unfairness—taken, the most fayour- 


able view possible of her relations with the Baron de. 


Staél, with. Benjamin Constant, and with Rocca, her 
second husband. Of each one of her books, as it 
comes into his story, he gives the most flattering descrip- 
tions he can find in former critics, and supplements. them 
with others of his own. Especially does he insist on 
Madame de Staél’s originality, and profundity of thought, 
two points on which we are bound to say we think him 

ially unfortunate. Perhaps no one ever illustrated 
the sneer of “Cyril” in the Princess’s better than 
Madame de Staél. | She “‘ hunted old trails” excellently, 
and, what is more, she had a very praiseworthy knack of 
ehoosing the trails that were least old. In other words, 
she had a wonderful faculty of assimilation of rapid, if 
imperfect, comprehension, and of prompt adoption of 
political and other opinions. But original she certainly 
was not. Indeed, she was as superficial as a long course 
of salons and the preparation of mots wherewith to shine 
in those sa/ons could make her. 


‘Dr. Stevens, however, has contrived to write about her 
a book which is interesting as it is, and would be very 
interesting if it were not that the writer has seasoned it 
too sparingly with the only salt of biography—that is to 
say, anecdote. It is a very difficult thing to manage this 
seasoning, but it is indispensable. ‘There are many 
anecdotes which are to English readers not too well 
known about Madame de Staél, and Dr. Stevens has, as 
we have said, given few of them, though he has had the 
advantage of one manuscript source of considerable 
value, and of many personal reminiscences and traditions 
from different Genevan families. Still, his book is in- 
teresting, and we do not know that there is at the 
sent moment any other book which deals so fully 
ith the subject. Madame de Staél’s childhood under 
the care of her busy father and her beautiful mother 
{the Susanne Curchod whom Gibbon loved or did not 
love, and who afterwards devoted herself so wholly to 
her financier-husband that her daughter, always jealous if 
she was not allowed the first place, thought her cold if 
not unkind) opens the book. Then comes the curious 
marriage with the Baron de Staél-Holstein, who makes 
but little appearance in these pages, but is represented as 
a gentleman possessed of every virtue except the 
faculties of securing his wife’s affection and keeping his 
money in his pocket. Probably Madame de Staél was 
never more happy than when her father’s name was for a 
short time almost the most famous in Europe, and when 
she herself came in for a share of reflected honour. When 
the Revolution broke out, this source of satisfaction 
failed. But as the wife of an ambassador, and of one, 
too, whose country kept on better terms with France 
than most others, she had a good position, and the 
opportunity—which to do her justice she used—of help- 
ing others. Switzerland and England, however, soon 
became necessary refuges; and when she revisited 
France it was only to leave it again under very un- 
ceremonious pressure from Napoleon. Another English 
sojourn was necessary, and here it was that—as pre- 
viously in Germany—she stunned all the men of literary 
repute she came across with her endless talk and her 
voluble admiration. ‘The Restoration restored her with 
the Bourbons, for whom she had so little love, and the 
rest of her life was chiefly occupied with the hospitality at 
Coppet, which she had always shown, and with her 
rather untimely //aésons with Constant and Rocca, the 
latter of which was legalised by marriage. Dr. Stevens 
accompanies her respectfully through her Odyssey, 
strewing everywhere flowers of praise. Nor, as we have 
hinted, does he spare these same flowers for the books, 
small and great, which she dropped here and there on 
her way, and which we, for our part, shall not attempt to 
criticise. Except “Corinne,” “Delphine,” and the 
“Allemagne ” they are all dead,-and these three live with 
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written Corinne’s epitaph — 
. Greatly her opera’s strains intend; 2.0 [och af 
‘But in music we know how fashions end.  -* 5. 
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GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, ©: 

The History of France from 1789 to 1848. By M, Guizot; 

Edited BF Madewse we Witt, ad ee nde : coe 
Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. - 1880. - Antal 

Although this history of France from 1789 is called 
the work of M. Guizot, “ edited” by Madame de Witt; 
this second volume is very little more than a pale repeti- 
tion of M. Lanfrey’s narrative of the period of which it 
treats. It is not very plain what the word “edited” 
means here ; how much of the volume -is. M, Guizot’s, 
and how much Madame de Witt’s. We are inclined to 
believe that very little more than the ;skeleton, the mere 
arrangement of facts and jotting of dates, belong to the 
great historian, and that it should properly be called the 
work of Madame de Witt, founded on her father’s notes, 
and ascribed to him out of a very respectable feeling of 
filial piety. The work is scarcely likely to contribute to 
M. Guizot’s reputation. It would be, if published in a 
less pretentious and ponderous shape, a useful narrative 
for the young, but we may be sure that it is not what it 
would have been if it had received its final form from the 
author of the History of Civilisation in France, and there- 
fore should not bear his name. If it is so far his that 
Madame de Witt can be said to have done nothing more 
than edit it, then we think it might properly have been 
kept unpublished, for it belongs to his latter years, when 
he had lost the power of composing a lucid narrative, 
and had begun to lay down mere sententious commonr 
place as if it were original and striking reflection. As 
for the shape in which the work is published, we can only 
wonder why a history which is intended for “the rising 
generation ” should be brought out in ponderous quartos. 
It is far too large to be easily handled, and has not yet 
proved its right to be handsomely bound for the library 
shelves. Perhaps it is the illustrations which are in- 
tended Sfor the rising generation, and. we have no 
doubt they will be largely pleased with them. They 
are mostly full of fighting and fighting men, and some 
of them have the usual French merit of vigour in 
drawing, but they are generally of the melodramatic 
class, common in the weekly papers ; and some are 
absolutely bad. We have seldom seen anything more 
wooden than the portrait of Napoleon in the plate 
opposite page 4oo, and the face of the young Cossack 
beside him is suggestive of a pantomime imp. The 
figure of Georges Cadoudal jumping from a cab. is as 
funny as a caricature. The fact is, that this English 
translation is a mere republication, plates and all, of the 
French “livraisons,” an economical way of bringing out 
showy-looking books, very popular with our neighbours, 
which loses all its merits when the volume. is. published 
entire. : 

As ahistory it wants coherence of narrative, which is 
the less pardonable that the period of which it treats 
(1804-1812) is occupied entirely by the development 
of Napoleon’s frantic vanity and ambition. ‘The 
whole has been admirably summed up by Lanfrey when 
he says that “le guerrier chez Napoléon passait son 
temps 4 réparer les fautes du politique, et un jour arriva 
oit il n’y suffit plus.” The history of Europe during these 
eight years is full of the wars into which it was driven. by 
his political faults, and its sufferings from his’ brilliant 
strategy until-he was conquered by mere space and the 
weight of his own weapons. A military student would 
find plenty to interest him doubtless in the time, and @ 
military historian would make it interesting to all if only 
by showing how Napoleon taught, his. enemies how to 
beat him. . But in an ordinary civilian narrative we 
confess to finding these innumerable battles ineffably 
tedious. We can see nothing to distinguish Austerlitz 
from Talavera, or Borodino from Eylau. M. Guizot’s 
battles ‘seldom had any character, and when we have 
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them te by a lady from his 1 hey lose it entirely. 
At no time is a battle intelligible without-a map, and 


we, confess to finding it a grievance -that, with 
all .this publication’s wealth of ill sae, hot a 
single map of any kind is given. The, picture 9 
‘Marshal Macdonald leading on. the central column at 


‘Wagram in an attitude which would infallibly have cost 
him a fall from his “ capering beast,” might very well have 
been spared for a plan of the. ground. As it is, they .are 
all a confused picture of marches and counter marches 
of right and left. wings, cavalry charges and retreats, 
which have apparently no more order than the dancing 
at a Shakers’ meeting. Madame de Witt does not even 
mention the steady deterioration of Napoleon’s armies 
in quality as he grew to depend more and more on mere 
numbers,. which has been so clearly demonstrated by 


Lanfrey. 


The internal history of France, while its forces were 
‘being squandered abroad to supply Napoleon with a 
field on which to play his favourite: game’ of war is 
better treated by Madame de Witt. Not that her 


account “of the working of the Continental system, or 
the centralised administration,” is sufficiently clear to be 
Satisfactory, but it has the merit of being free from 


all allusion as to the character and motives of the 


emperor. It is satisfactory to see that the “rising 
generation” of France are no longer expected to believe 
“the lying legend in honour of St. Napoleon” which 


was the work of Thiers and Béranger, and passed current 
as history a few years ago. She has obviously a ‘sincere 
admiration for the administration, and accepts the theory 
that the business of Government is to teach everybody 
how to think and behave. She speaks with respect of 
“the great institutions” which were in Napoleon’s eyes 
simply so many instruments for bringing everybody down to 
a proper level of obedience. But then she knows that he 


did so regard them, and plainly tells her readers that 
“at the height of his supreme power Napoleon could 
never suffer independence either of thought or speech.” 
She quotes at length his plan for the girls’ school at 
Ecouen, which is such a curious example of his fussy 
love of regulating everything, with the: observation 
that “the delicate question of female education car- 
ried the mark of the Emperor Napoleon’s: genius for 
organisation,” but it is plain that she has no particular 
admiration for his obvious opinion that the style of the 


girls’ dress and the nature of their belief were matters of 


equal importance. She even thinks his opinion of women 


“insolent.” Her account of the intellectual condition of 


France under his rule is just, and is enforced by an apt 
quotation from Guizot, apropos of the prix decénnaux. 
We cannot avoid here pointing out the curious incon- 
gruity of quoting Guizot as a quite independent authority 
in the middle of a work which he is presumed to have 
written. His picture, however, of the state of French 


society in 1807 is welcome and interesting. The quota- 


tion which immediately follows this is in itself enough to 
show what was the true character of the despotism which 
France accepted so abjectly, and attempted to renew in 
an even more abject manner at a later period. It is the 
seventh lesson of the catechism which Portalis drew up, 
or rather vamped up, from Bossuet, and contains the 
whole duty of a Frenchman towards his sovereign accord- 
ing to Napoleonic ideas. : 
Altogether, although this is by no means a very read- 
able work, and contains a great many truisms attempting 
to look like philosophy, it deserves the praise of giving a 
fairly just picture of an essentially meanjperiod of French 
history. It is a hopeful sign that young Frenchmen are 
no longer to be taught that the manifest destiny of 
France is to control the world, and that the affairs of her 
neighbours are to be arranged with an exclusive regard 
to her interests. ‘The war of 1870-71 has made such 
teaching possible, but it is creditable that the lesson 
‘should Save been learnt. We may add that the quality 
of the translation is no better than it was in the previous 
volume. It is stiffthroughout, and marked by numerous 


gallicisms, 
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- THE. ART.OF WILD-FOWL SHOOTING...» 
Modern eee > By “WildF-owler:y-of; the Field, 


.. (London ; Horace Cox. a ba: iso Si ak whims enane 
The series of letters which — in-the /iedd from 
the pen of Wild Fowler have been published in a moré 


complete form under the title of “ ModernWild-Fowling; ” 
and it will be no news to any one who is fond of the 
gun to say that they are well worth perusal. The 
author writes with all the verve which may be ex 
to be inspired by his conviction (arrived at “ after trying 
well nigh every sport under the sun”) that the subject 
of his remarks is “incomparably superior to them all.” 
There are, of course, a good many salmon-fishers and 
deer-stalkers, to say nothing of the tiger-hunting and pig- 
sticking fraternities, who will ridicule this idea ; but if a 
sport is to be tried by the tests which Wild: Fowler 
applies to it, there will not seem to be much exa : 
tion after all in his rather bold assertion. For to be a 
successful wild fowler you must face dangers not indeed 
so sensational as those of the jungle, but quite as real 
and much more frequent—the chance of a capsize'in a 
tiny craft either at sea or in some fiord or lake, the 
treachery of a quicksand, the wayward violence of an 
adverse tide, and all the thousand accidents which a 
man must expect who exposes himself at all hours and 
weathers to the caprice of the elements. A whole host 
of maladies, beginning with rheumatism and not ending 
with malarious fevers, are ever ready to punish him for 
the imprudence of a night or a day, and independently 
of these actual injuries to health there are a thousand 
inconveniences and minor miseries in the shape of wet 
clothes, cold fingers, and aching limbs, which the 
pursuer of the wily duck must put up with if he wants 
to make a success of his expeditions. Another element 
of attraction in all sport is to be found in the difficul 
of over-reaching and circumventing the quarry, an 
here the wild fowler may fairly boast that he has all the 
same pains and labours to go through which are known 
to the deer-stalker, with many other superadded thereto. 
The prize to be won is not, it is true, so noble or so 
valuable as the “ antlered monarch of the waste.” But 
then, on the other hand, the stratagems and devices to 
be employed are ten times as numerous and varied, 
owing to the diversity of character and habit of the 
several species of birds against whom the chase is 
organised. Moreover, the business of the wild-fowl 
shooter involves*a vast deal of skill and experience in 
other matters besides the mere use of the gun. A fair 
knowledge of seamanship is imperatively required, and, 
together with it, an intimate acquaintance with the science 
of tides and currents. He must know how to sail, to 
row, and to punt ; he must be able to take advantage’of 
the wind and weather as they may best favour his 
schemes ; and he must know how to utilise even the 
darkness and the moonlight, so as to give him the ad- 
vantage over his winged enemies. Add to all these 
recommendations, the charms which, to a sportsman’s 
mind, result from the study of nature in its most wild 
and picturesque garb—the weird sights and sounds of the 
land and the sea by night; the alternations of light and 
shade in sunshine, moonlight, and starlight ; the strange 
and lonely surroundings amidst which he must go and 
come ; and you have some sort of excuse for regarding the 
amusement as “the most manly and fascinating of all 
the pursuits which the sportsman can addict himself to.” 
Wild-Fowler’s book has a double interest, according to 
the class of reader into whose hands it may fall—the 
practical men, who read it with a view to instructing 
themselves, and the general public, who read’ it simply 
for amusement and information. It is to the former 
and more restricted class that it is more especially 
addressed, and for their benefit, every detail which admits 
of argument or discussion, is canvassed in the fullest way. 
Each item relating to equipment, alike of man, boat, and 
gun, isdebated with a completeness worthy of the present 
age, and the controversies which Wild Fowler waged'in 
the columns of the Fid/d with some of his op sin 


| print, are reproduced with an impartiality’ which does 
| him infinite credit. ° Thus the comparative’ merits’ ‘of 
breechloaders and muzzleloaders, d& ‘ pistol ‘stocks,” 
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“curved stocks,” and “bootjack” are explained with 
masterly precision, and the construction of punts and 
canoes is also illustrated with a profusion of words and 

iagrams. The dress of the puntsman-fowler is discussed 
in similar detail, from ‘his sou’-wester. to his sea-boots, 
and he is carefully warned, whatever his nether garments 
may be, to wear over them a white coat or smock-frock, 


with a close-fitting hood, and to paint his gun-barrels, as | 


well as his’ punt, of a greenish-white colour. We may, 
however, leave these minutiz to the attention of the 
amateur and professional fowlers who are aw fait in the 
business, and: take a glance.at the book from a less 
technical point of view. thepor 
To the general reader, some. of the most interesting 
passages are those which describe the peculiar methods 
used in foreign countries for circumventing the wild 
birds. There is a capital account of a middle-aged 
Belgian nt and his shore-snares laid out on the 
sand, which were seen at one ebb tide to catch five 
curlews by the legs ; of the baited hooks buried in the 
sand along the coasts of the Netherlands; and the 
artificial parchment baits fldatéd*out to sea for the gulls 
at Mariakerque. Another part of the book, which any 
reader may understand and appreciate, is that which 
describes the different characters and instincts of the 
various waterfowl. ‘Take, for instance, the passage treat- 
ing of the attachment of the duck for her flappers, and 
the devices employed by her for enticing her brood away 
from dangerous localities to which they are attached ; or 
the account of the small dogs which are trained at Hista 
to go puffin hunting, and of the puffins themselves, who 
are ‘so silly that, when one is pulled about, it does not 
strike at the intruder, but lays hold of its direct neigh- 
bour on the other side, and. thus enables a whole row of 
squatting wretches to be sé€ized.and transferred to the 
.” There are a variety of such anecdotes scattered 
here and there through the book, and the technical 
instructions conveyed to wild-fowlers are thus relieved by 
many picturesque touches, which make it something more 
than a mere sportsman’s handbook. 


: 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 


The Tragic Comedians. By George Meredith. . London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1880, 

Who has not heard of Ferdinand Lassalle, or hearing, 
has not sorrowed for his strange and melancholy story? 
His was a brilliant career, full of promise ; that was only 
in slight measure graced with fulfilment. The idol of the 
people, the hero of a party, in the prime of youth and 


strength, he flung away his life for the love of a worthless’ 


woman, and passed from: the stage on which he had 
played so great a part in so poor and unsatisfactory a 
manner. ‘There is material in the story of. Lassalle’s life 
for a great romance, and the marvel is that it has not 
been seized on long ago by authors hungry for a new 
subject, by poets anxious for fresh inspiration, by 
dramatists who want a hero. Mr. Meredith has taken 
the subject and made a study of it in his own strange 
and wholly peculiar manner. He transforms Ferdinand 
Lassalle into Alvan, the wonderful Jew, who pits his 
strength against that of Bismarck ; and the woman who 
was Lassalle’s fate is the Clothilde von Riidiger of 
Mr. Meredith’s novel. Mr. Meredith has treated the 
story after his own fashion, a fashion which those who 
are not already great admirers of Mr. Meredith’s 
style, and well acquainted with his ways of thought, will 
find not a little difficult to follow. The fantastic’ succes- 
sion of epigram upon epigtam, the wonderful complica- 
tion of sentence after sentence, which leads the fancy of 
the reader in a breathless chase after the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp imagination of the author, the curious shifting suc- 
cession of thought and thought, which seems obscure, 
and yet is clear enough when once the key is got, will 
not be very inviting to that typical “ young lady of 
eighteen,” for whom it is said that a novel should be 
written. That estimable young person would be sorely 
puzzled by Mr. Meredith’s strange study of a strange 
tale, and she would -hardly be likely to follow the 
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fortunes of Alvan and Clothilde to their helpless and 
hopeless ending. But to: those who like their novels to 
be something more than mere stories of poor emotions 
and Commonplace events, Mr. Meredith’s two volumes 
will be a curious and ah attractive study. His admirers 
may not like them as they like “Evan Harrington.” 
They may not sorrow for Alvan’s death as they sorrowed 
for Beauchamp, or find ,so intense a humanity as is 
unfolded in the “ Ordewl of Richard Feveril,” but they 
will be compelled to read, ‘and to finish when they begin, 
and the book will give’them much to think about. 
Neither the man nor the woman, of whom the tale is 
told, can be admired. They are, as Mr. Meredith truly 
calls them, “ tragic com¢dians.” Those who do ‘not 
perhaps quite undesakand idk a tragic comedian is 
shall be told it in Mr. Meredith’s own words :— 


A tragic comedian; that is, a grand pretender, a self-deceiver, 
one of the lividly ludicrous,,whom we cannot laugh at, but must 
contemplate, to distinguish where their character strikes the note of 
discord with life ; for otherwise, in the reflection of their history, life 
will seem a thing demoniacally inclined by fits to antic and to dive 
into gulfs. The characters, of the hosts of men are of the simple 
order of the comic; not many are of a stature and a complexity 
calling for the junction of the two muses to name them. 


Alvan is a tragic comedian—somewhat of a nobler 
type of tragic comedian, who might, indeed, have been 
all tragic, even grown into the wholly heroic under the 
influence of better things. But the woman—she is a 
lower and feebler being, and it is hardly imaginable that 
she might have so held in bonds of passionate subservi- 
ence the strong spirit and,the daring will of a man like 
Alvan. It is the melancholy lesson of the book that she 
did, that he died for her sake, and that she gave her 
hand into the hand of his'slayer. 


MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 


The most important article in the Miseteenth Century is 
undoubtedly that on the. Transvaal by Sir Bartle Frere, 
which we refer to elsewhere, but which must be read by 
anyone who desires to arrive at a clear understanding of the 
Boer question. The Dean of St. Paul’s supplies a thoughtful 
and reasonable paper ‘on “Ritualism.” Dean Church 
sympathises, but not as a partisan, with the men who have 
been legally persecuted. Nothing can be said to answer his 
dilemma. Fither the ritualistic doings are tomfoolery, as 
the other side have said, unworthy of attention, or, as alter- 
natively asserted by the same opponents, they are so “ for- 
midable as to justify measures unprecedented in our later 
religious history.” Therefore the Ritualists must say, if these 
things are unimportant, why not let us alone ? if so important, 
we must fight for them. ‘The Dean agrees with the views 
already expressed in our columns, as to the duty of the 
Bishops, and the truth that canonical obedience must not be 
taken “any more than the woman’s vow in marriage,” to 
mean unlimited submission in judgment and conduct. Lord 
Blandford argues against: “The Land Monopoly,” and 
adduces all the gravamina that can be alleged on bebalf of 
non-landholders. He expects a time of reform to do 
away with the present system of land transfer, custom 
of primogeniture, and settlement. Yes, all this may be 
reformed, and so may the pension list. Cognate with 
the land question in England is a paper on “ Emigra- 
tion to the United States,” by Lord Airlie, who care- 
fully and briefly summarises the conditions of Colorado, 
Oregon, Texas, and some other of the wilder territories, 
regarded as fields for. emigration. We prefer Manitoba, 
which grand territory Mr. Tuke recommends for Irish 
emigration. We can hardly think that there is still so much 
prejudice extant as to make it-needful for the author to 
apologise for the scheme of.sending out priest and flock 
together. The attempts at Irish proselytism have done 
more harm than good,-but a great enterprise of emi- 
gration which would relieve Ireland and enrich the 
Canadian Dominion with a hard-working population, would 
not be hindered evenby the well-meaning folk who waste 
money on trying to turn Irish Celts into Saxon Protestants. 
Two other Irish articles..deal with “the Abolition of Irish 
Landlords,” which, in the opinion of Lord Monteagle, offers 
more difficulties and dangers than compensating advantages. 
The hereditary ability of the Spring Rice family does not, 
on this occasion at least, fail to appear in Lord Mont- 
eagle’s argumentative and unanswerable paper. He is, 
however, rather vague, suspiciously so perhaps, as to dealing 
with the worst and most helpless cases, “ by giving adequate 
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security to the tenant in some form or the other, which will pro- 
bably necessitate an appeal to the Court in disputes as to rent,. 
Mr, Blake’s account of “ The Irish Police” is scarcely satis- 
factory, nor, ind accurate; the preservation of fish or 
game is no more and no less part of the duties of the con- 
stabulary in Ireland, than of those of the English police. 
No system of police could possibly deal by ordinary legal 
methods with the secret or open terrorism of agrarian crime. 
We have not space to comment on Mr. Dallas’s valuable 
monograph on “La Rochefoucauld,” which is modestly 
styled “but a clearing of the ground, a statement of pre- 
liminaries, and. a demand for a new study of La Roche- 
foucauld.” We trust the demand will be satisfied by the 
learned and critical author of the article. Mr. Robert 
Wallace deals with “ The Senet of Liberalism ;” and 
papers on “ Colliery Explosions,” thé’ “ Anti-Semitic Agita- 
tion,” and the “City Parochial Charities” complete a very 
full, instructive, and varied number. 


Although we have to repeat the coffiplaint we have made 
so often against the Contemporary Review, that it is too 
ponderous, there is one matter upon which both the editor 
and the reader of the magazine aré to be congratulated— 
the Duke of Argyll no longer occupies the place of honour. 
That has been given to a paper on “ The Moral Influence 
of George Eliot,” by “One who Knew Her.” We are 
bound to say, however, that the chief, if not the sole 
merit of the essay lies in the personal reminiscences 
it contains ; otherwise it is hesitating and vague. We 


may give, however, two plums from this “personal” 


pudding. ‘“Deism,” she once said, “seems to me the 
most incoherent of all systems, but to Christianity I feel 
no objection but its want of evidence.” . . . “ What I look 
to,” she once said, “is a time when the impulse to help our 
fellows shall be as immediate and as irresistible as that 
which I feel to grasp something firm if I am falling, and 
the eloquent gesture with which she grasped the mantelpiece 
as she spoke remains in the memory as a sort of transmuted 
prayer.” The question of the hour is represented in the Con- 
temporary by two papers, “ The Failure of Free Contract in 
Ireland,” an intelligent article from its ‘special point of view, 
and one of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s useful, but not altogether 
unbiassed, statistical “for and against” papers on “ The 
Three F’s.” Mr. Haweis, in his usual style—spasms of sen- 
timentality suitably expressed in jerky sentences—discourses 
of “ Freedom of Thought in the Church of England; its 
Limits—what they are and what they ought to be.” Mr. 
John Roe gives us a very good paper on “ The Socialists of 
the Chair,” giving an account of the doctrines of the theorists 
thus nicknamed, and endeavouring to show that their general 

rinciple, in which they differ, Zofo ca/o, from the Socialists, 
is, “ that society is not to be ameliorated by rigidly applying 
to every bit of it the same plan, but only by a thousan 
modifications and remedies adapted to its thousand varieties 
of circumstances and situations.” In a paper on “ Some 
Recent Books,” which is, on the whole, the most vigorous in 
the magazine, there is a terribly severe criticism on Mr. 
McCarthy’s “ History of Our Own Times.” 


From a high bench of judicial criticism Mr. Swinburne 
sums up the evidence as to the relative superiority of 
Tennyson and Musset. This is the first article in the 
Fortnightly, and although the author says, “ In these notes 
I have neither assumed nor attempted to give an exhaustive 
estimate of two typical and rival poets,” many will be of 
opinion that, although much of his criticism is sound and 
sympathetic, yet many of his notes exhaust sarcastic censure, 
and that the “rivalry ” is a subjective one evolved from the 
moral consciousness of the judicial poet himself. “ Political 
Differentiation ” is traced from the formation of slave class 
up to the higher forms of social evolution. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer explores carefully the influential operation of “ Mili- 
tancy and the division of Warriors into Nobles and Free- 
men.” Mr. Rathbone advocates “ Reforms in Parliamentary 
Business,” mainly borrowed from Sir'T. Erskine May. The 
author, however, is altogether original when he says, 
“There are a few members who avowedly seek to make 
legislation impossible and Parliament contemptib!e, and 
they have for their assistants certain members of the 
Conservative party, whose reckless love of mischief 
has made them accomplices in’“anarchy. Professor 
Leslie does full justice to the memory of the great 
rural economist, Leonce de Lavergne, who must always be 
regarded as a high authority. Anaccount of the “ Peasant 
Proprietors and Small Farmers in South-Western France” 
gives the result of twenty years’ observation. Mr. Webster, 
after describing the mode of land tenure and cultivation of 
the Basque peasants, cannot easily conceive a whole popu- 
lation living in greater comfort, nor ‘with the wealth distri- 
tributed among the greater number.» Yet the margin is 
narrow between prosperity and the most pinching want, 


and he can learn nothi with certai 


gree in which the small holdi are involved by mortgages. 


The difficulties arising from the present legi 

“The Dwellings of the Poor in London”: are 
scribed ; benevolent law-givers have to 
pockets of the ratepayers. “Our Foreign 


is an extract from the Annual Positivist Address, delivered 


on New Year’s Day. Professor Beesly attacks the “ reckless 
sentimentality and fanaticism of the Prime Minister of 
England” in reference to Montenegro and Greece. He 
makes.too much of the supposed change which has come 
over the Irish people in the last twelve months, when he 
compares it to “the breath of revolution in France.” Law, 
in his opinion, must be brought into harmony with the 
ne sentiments, which i$ to ‘say, abolish all rents and all 
aw. 


The literary subject of the day par excellence is “ Geo 
Eliot,” and a special interest attaches, therefore, to the 


article on her in the current number of Blackwood’s Maga-. 


sine, it ae there that she made her first appearance as a 
novelist. This paper, written. evidently by the member of 
the firm who has taken the place off the late Mr. John 
Blackwood as editor of the magazine, will not prove disap- 
pointing in any sense. It is at once delicately critical and 


anécdotically biographical. We are here told of how, 


anonymously, chap Mr. G. H. Lewes, George Eliot's 
first work, “Scenes from Clerical Life,” was placed before 
her publishers, and how that connection, thus begun, in- 
creased. It is interesting, though hardly surprising, to learn 
such facts as that “ George Eliot was the most careful and 
accurate among authors. Her beautifully written manu- 
script, free from blur or erasure, and with every letter deli- 
cately and distinctly finished, was only the outward and 
visible sign of the inward labour which she had taken to 
work out her ideas. She never drew any of her facts or 
impressions from second-hand; and thus, in spite of the 
number and variety of her illustrations, she had rarely much 
to correct in her proof-sheets.”. The other contents of the 
magazine sustain its high character for variety and quality. 
Two books of the time have full justice done hens in “ King 
George III. and Mr. Fox in their Early Days,” and 
Trollope’s “ Life of Cicero,” although there is a trifle of the 
old Ebony savagery in the way in which Fox’s gambling and 
drinking are spoken of. There is both Scotch humour and 
special piscatorial knowledge in “ The Salmon of Clootie’s 
Hole,” and the first part of “ Mr. Cox's Protégé ”—a creature 
named Lurcher, who is Uriah Heap and Littimer rolled into 
one—makes ys anxious to see the second, in the hope that 
this ex-gaol bird will be thrashed within an inch of his life. 
Lady Martin, in “ Portia,” continues her more than interest- 
ing remarks on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Female Characters; ” and the 
serial story, “The Private Secretary,” grows in vigour of 
delineation. Nor must we omit “ Gregory with his swashing 
blow” in the usual purely political article entitled “The 
Government and Ireland.” 


It is no disparagement to the other contents of Fraser 
to say that the seeond part of the serial story “In Trust” is 
the most attractive of them. The author, whether an 
absolutely new one, or an old one under a fresh disguise, has 
evidently “ struck ¢/e.” The Mountford family are remark- 
ably well drawn, particularly the two Mountford girls, with a 
few happy strokes. Here is a specimen of the author’s 
style, taken pencterely at random.;— At seventeen, Anne 
wanted Greek and to ‘go in for’ the examinations—which 
gave a still more complete blow to the prejudices of the 
house. ‘The same asa young man!’ It was improper in 
the highest degree, almost wicked. Mrs. Mountford did 
not like to think of it. It seemed to her, as to some of our 
ablest critics, that nothing but illicit longings after evil could 
make a girl wish to pass examinations and acquire knowledge. 
She must wish to read the naughty works which are written in 
Greek and Latin,and which deprave the minds of young men, 
the good woman thought.” Perhaps the paper, which will be 
read with most interest after the story, is Mr. Kebbel’s on 
“ The Village Life of George Eliot.” It is highly and yet not 
indiscriminately eulogistic ; and Mr. Kebbel would hardly have 
been Mr. Kebbel if he had not sti¢ceeded in proving George 
Eliot to be an advocate of Conservatism of the “ England 
of Old Leisure” sort. Mr. Ernest Myers’ estimate of 
“‘ Macaulay ” is good, because it is fair both to the rhetorical 
historian and to his severer critics. We do not know that 
Professor Paley will tempt readers of his “ Greek Dinners” 
to sigh for these in “ the fizsh,” but he tells some good stories. 
Mr. Robert H. Elliot has something to say worth hearing 


about “A New Constitution for India,” but his paper is- 


deficient in practicality, and has a “got up” look. 
“ A.K:H.B,” is neither better nor worse than usual in his 
prattling “Concerning the Cheerfulness of the Old.” It is 


a series of linked platitudes long drawn out. Liberals. 
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should cead “ The Parliamentary Situation.” in the Liberal 
vaser, for there is no beating about the bush in regard to 
Ireland. | 

It “speaks volumes” for the reputation of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen as editor and critic, that, on seeing an article with 
the title “George Eliot” in the February number of the 
Cornhill Magazine, the reader should turn to it at once in the 
belief that it is from his pen, and that it will contain criticism 
both acute and courageous. In the latter belief, at all 
events, he will not be mistaken. The writer thinks highly of 
George Eliot—he could not well do otherwise. But his 
estimate shows that he can think and speak for him- 
self; for peer ns he does not disguise his belief that, in 
power, “ Middlemarch” is inferior to “ Adam Bede,” and 
that even in the latter Dinah Morris is a “ bit of a prig.” 
Two especially interesting papers are “The Origin of 
London,” with the well-known signature “ G, A,” and “ Vol- 
taire and Shakespeare.” One rises from a perusal of the latter, 
wondering how it was possible for Voltaire to have so ship- 
wrecked his reputation as a critic on the rock of envy as he 
did in the case of Shakespeare, We are glad to observe 
so truly rising a young essayist as Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson attempting a fresh and tolerably high flight in 
verse in “ Et tu in Arcadia vixisti.’ He must beware, how- 
ever, of being carried away by mere sound in this fashion :— 

And perilous lands thou sawest ; sounding shores, 

And seas and forests drear, island and dale, and mountain dark. 


There is a careful study of character, which is inscribed 
with the name of Madame Merle, in Macmillan’s current 
story. Mr. James’s work is so exquisitely finished, that what 
may be called ruminative study only brings out fresh beauties 
and new lights in “The Portrait of a Lady.” Mr. Saints- 
bury contributes a review of “ Etienne Dolet,” in which the 
Renaissance and its martyr, so called, but not by the 
reviewer, are made the subject of a sound and scholarly 
criticism. “Athletics and Education” tries hard to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of the schoolroom and the playground. 
Mr. Almond thinks “twenty minutes’ batting practice, and 
that not every day, is enough to form the best batsmen.” 
Of the two forms of football, he most sensibly approves the 
Rugby game, and zuzer alia advises that boys should learn 
something of the elements of practical physiology. Very 
sound and sensible, and practicable, eaceptis excipiendis, are 
the opinions advanced in this article. Mr. Evans continues 
his valuable articles on “ Christmas, and Ancestor Worship 
in the Black Mountain,” which presents many points of 
extreme interest to the student of comparative religion. A 
brief sketch of Mr. Frank Buckland, by Mr. Walpole, is the 
affectionate tribute of a friend, to one of whom it is 
well said “no man ever lived with a kinder heart.” 
The necessity of measures which shall effectually provide 
for the ‘Prevention of Floods” is strongly urged in an 
article which expresses the views we have already advocated. 
Mr. Forbes gives preference to the principles on which Mr. 
Magniac’s intended measure is based. Mr. Hughes 
expatiates on his invention of “ Rugby, Tennessee, U.S, ;” 
neither the name nor the location meets with our approval. 


The current fictions in Zemp/e Bar make good progress, 
and show excellent promise of blossom and fruit, albeit they 
are only as yet budding. In “ Kith and Kin” we are intro- 
duced to the grandfather of the intellectual young Liberal, 
and in “ The Freres” we assist at a family reunion, which 
promises well for family disagreement. But in both there is 
good character drawing, and the sketch of commonplace 
London life in Mr, Alexander’s story is repulsively true. A 
very good monograph of the career of Beaumarchais is con- 
tributed by Lady Jackson. Not the author, but the man 
with his combative life, which linked the Court of Versailles 
with the rise of Napoleon, forms the subject of a brightly 
written article. Shelley’s defence against the strictures of 
Professor Shairp is vigorously essayed, but without exces- 
sive partiality. “Tangiers” is sketched in R. C. Seaton’s 
“ Peep at the Moghrebins,” and Mr. Beerbohm sings, rather 
unrhythmically, the pleasant remembrances of a Patagonian 
dainty, the “ Fat-behind-the-Eye.” 


We have only to say of the February number of Harfer’s 


Magazine that it is worthy of its predecessors, and—this by: 


way of hint—that there is a danger of its being too 
American, For example, “ Puss Tanner’s Defence” is, to 
all who know anything of “the soil” of which it smacks, a 
charming story, but to the uninitiated it will seem a help- 
less mystery. “A Laodicean” promises to become one 
of Mr, Hardy’s best novels. We can give it no higher 
praise, 

~The February number of the Gentleman's Magazine is 
rather varied than bright. - Dr. Richardson is not up to his 


usual mark in his paper on “ Garden Schools--and the {' 


Kindergarten System of Education,” and Mr Dutton 


Cook's “Mrs. Candour” is feeble. Mr. Henri van, Laun’s. 
contribution to the controversy the authorship eet 


as to 
Blas” is, however, lively and full of information ; and Dr, 
Andrew Wilson shows once more how he can tell the “ Fairy | 


Tales ‘of Science” in a fascinating way in “ Some Animal 
Biographies.” Mr. Justin McCarthy’s new novel, “The 


Comet of a Season,” is, however, what makes the number 


especially worth reading. The author has not given us a 
seen certainly not a more startling, character than Mr. 
ontana, 


It is no flattery to say that the current number of 77ns/ey’s 
Magazine is a thoroughly good one. Messrs. Buxton and 
Dowling are each putting their best work into their respective 
fictions ; although in “The Sceptre and Ring” we are 
brought, as it were, to the point of departure of a romance, 
like that of which we have the goal indicated in “ Strawberry 
Leaves.” Mr. O’Shea contributes a story of Algerian war- 
fare, which is full of life ; but the best thing in the number 
is An Idyll of the White Ranche.” The Californian life, 
not of gold-digging, but of the prosperous ranchero, makes a 
capital background for the story which tells how Clara 
Seyton, of London, jilted a brave young Californian; the 
characters are drawn witha thorough regard te raves 
truth, and the scenery and surroundings are sketched with 
equal fidelity to Nature. The “ Bard of Inveraln” is rather 
a “Man of Airlie” with a difference, the chief point ‘being 
the curious attraction to a natural genius, experienced by a 
woman, who had ere while seemed devoid of any sort of 
feeling. “An Ex-Shipowner” shows the seamy side of 
“ Plimsoll’s Act,” but will hardly persuade us that the evil 
effects of the Act outweigh the good ones. 


Mr. Christie Murray’s novel is the best feature in 
Belgravia. Very pathetic is the description of the origin of 
the name “ Joseph’s Coat,” and the device of the mother to 
hide her daughter’s secret is well told, despite some im- 
probabilities as to the occasion for any concealment at all. 
“The Romance of the Nineteenth Century” contains a 
great deal of superior conversation, though Miss Walters’ 
does not think Vernon’s talk of two pages at once fantastic 
rubbish. The people are puppets, dressed and coloured to 
imitate living men and women. Mr. Haweis describes “A 
Day with Liszt in 1880,” but omits the recipe for the salad 
which he remembers with such gusto. We prefer not to 
guess the real name of Twyscar, the early history of which 
has been ransacked for the well-told, but unpleasant story, 
entitled “ The Plague-smitten Ship.” On the whole, typhoid 
fever might have been we!l kept out of an old-fashioned 
town, where quarantine was apparently unknown. “ Planty 
Banton” is by no means novel in conception, but there is a 
dreadful verisimilitude about the details of the misfortunes 
that befell the unhappy couple in return for their hospitality. 
“ Rambles about Eton” are continued. 


The readers of the Army and Navy Magazine are pre- 
sented this month with a portrait of Field-Marshal Sir 
Charles Yorke, whose death last November vacated the office 
of Constable of the Tower, of which fortress his father, 
Colonel Yorke, was lieutenant before this century an. 
A series of papers on “Russia and Khiva” is commenced by 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards, who describes the disastrous result 
of Prince Bekovitch Cherkaski’s expedition, sent ‘by Peter 
the Great to inaugurate that advance upon India which so 
many wise men decline to believe in. Not in order of 
sequence, but in close connection of thought, comes an ably 
reasoned article by Mr. D. C. Boulger, who shows “ Why 
Candahar should be Retained.” He rests his hopes of a 
reversal of “the unwise decision” to the contrary, on the 
state of affairs in Afghanistan itself, and doubtless they will 
be productive of some influence on Lord Hartington. 
Of the other articles the most noticeable is a vigorous 
p rotest against the evil effects of transferring the “ Military 
Prisons” to the charge of the Directors of Convict Establish- 
ments. Dr. Franklyn makes out a very strong case against 
confounding military and civil criminals. 


Anew element of complication arrives in this month’s instal- 
ment of “ Court Netherleigh.” Readers of the Argosy will not 
fail to contrast the Earl of Acorn, his daughters, and son-in- 
law, with the leading characters in “East Lynne.” In “ The. 
Story of Dorothy Grape” all mysteries are solved, and poor’ 
Dolly’s expectations that life was going to be a golden 
valley, experience a miserable disappointment. But the: 
object of the story is to attack the action of a charitable 
organisation, thinly veiled under the pseudonym of “ Bene= 
volence Hall.” Mr. Wood rambles very pleasantly “ In the. 
New: Forest,” and describes the effect of a snowfall in, 
October. The “Clock’s Romance” and “ What Heapeees 
each contain secrets and discoveries, though of very different. 
sorts, and each will interest and amuse the reader, although, 
neither contains any novel situations. j wri 
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~ The Atlantic Monthly is, as usual, notable for the amount 


and variety of its ts, all things in heaven and’earth 
pay, into its net from “ The Spell-Bound Fiddler” 
to “The Future of American Shipping” and “ Who are the 


Aryans?” In our opinion, it would be advisable that papers 
should be fewer, and the type in which they are printed 
larger. We notice as especially interesting an informative 
article on “German Co-operative Credit Unions,” by Mr. 
Richard T. A It is written in an impartial spirit, and 
positively bristles with facts welf arranged. The literary 
notices are, as usual, excellent. 

Few readers of Ail the Year Round will lay it down until 
a have finished the sketch in black and white, and 
realised the agony, of “‘ Misericordia.” Asphodel has passed 
into the power of reviewers of novels, and will not be sur- 
passed by any successor. “Visited on the Children” 
progresses, and “Gareth,” as might be expected from his 
name, defeats Lionel. “ A Traveller’s Tales” tell of Lahore, 
and ‘Agra and the Taj Mehal,” and another Indian article 
illustrates “ Baboo English,” and reproduces many curious 
and amusing instances ; it is evidently written by an old 
Indian. . “ Farmer Tubbs’s Revenge” is a bit of real human 
nature well drawn. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co,’s newest adventure in month] 
parts is British Ballads, which are, of course, illustrated. 
The definition of a ballad is given as “a narrative recited in 
popular verse.” There is no-order of time in the first 
number, but the selections are good. We hardly think, 
however, that “ As I lay a thynkynge” is a ballad. 

The February number of the Antiguary is an excep- 
tionally interesting one. We have never seen a number the 
contents of which were so calculated to interest the “ ordi- 
nary reader” as well as the specialist. Selection for notice 
in this case is invidious, but we may mention as especially 
excellent Dr. Simpson’s “ Walk Round Old St. Paul’s,” Mr. 
Trueman Wood's “ First Spinning Jenny,” and Mr. Watkin’s 
“ Antiquarian Notes on the British Dog,” 

The quarterly number of the Yournal of the Statistical 
Society (published by Mr. Stanford) is, as usual, a miscellany 
of very useful information on a great variety of topics, culled 
from various other sources than the original ones at the 
command of the Society. Among subjects treated with 
special fulness are “The Plague,” in the Howard Prize 
Essay, and the “ Tenth Census of the United States.” 

The New Year’s number of the 7/eafre, as this month’s 
number is called somewhat after the “Old Style,” presents 
a photograph of Miss Myra Holme. A grisly story, “ Miss 
Mortimer,” follows, and has a flavour of Ouida about it that 
is repelling. ‘The Mysterious Bangle” is not inappro- 
priately otherwise named “A Story of a Fog,” although 
we fear that the writer had no idea of the fitness of the 
name as applied to the erratic much ado about nothing. 
We cannot say much for either the letterpress or the 
en and are sorry to see a great falling off in the 
atter. 

The juvenile patrons of the Union Fack will be pleased 
with the brilliant heraldic frontispiece, which shows them 
all the “Arms of the European Powers.” The editor 
continues his instructive historical story of “ The Cornet of 
Horse,” which has adventures many and breathless. A new 
tale, ‘“‘ Peyton Phelps,” promises well; adventures among the 
Italian Carbonari would have sorely tempted us in our boy- 
hood. This magazine continues to improve. 

From Messrs. Cassell and Co, we have received Part III. 
of Cookery; Part XIII. of Zhe Family Physician; Part 
XIII. of Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ; Part II. of Zhe 
Royal Shakspere; Part XI. of Dr. Ellicott’s Mew Testament 
Commentary ; Part III. of Old and New Edinburgh; and 
Part XXVII. of Zhe International Portrait Gallery. M. 
Waddington’s is the portrait given in this Part. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


- A meeting of the Nipon (Japan) Institute is appointed for 
the evening of Friday next at the Cleveland Row, St. 
James’s. A report will be made on the steps taken to 
establish the Institute, which ought to be supported by all 
interested in Japanese art, literature, and folk lore ; and a 
aper will be read on “The Popular Literature of the 
Japanese and its Connection with their Artistic Ideals.” 
Scott’s MS. of “Guy Mannering,” mentioned in our 
last issue, was sold for nearly £400. oo. 
- Ata meeting of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
held January 27, Dr. B. W. Richardson in the chair, one 
Fellow and two Members were elected. ; 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have in the press, and will 
shortly publish, a new novel by Mrs, H. Martin, author of 
“ Bonnie Lesley,” and “ For.a Dream’s Sake.” . It is entitled 
An Unlessoned Girth”. : 





At a meeting of the Balloon iety of Great Britain, 
held on Friday of last week ae eee daniel report was 
adopted. The success of this addition to our scientific 
societies may be inferred from its now numbering upwards 
of three hundred members, including recruits from various 
learned bodies already existing. We are glad to see that 
among the various subjects which have been interesting the 
Society is fogs. If the Society can discern the creative 
cause of fogs and help to disperse them, it will be con- 
sidered in the light of a public benefactor. a 

_ “ Middle-Class Sermons ” is the title, suggestive of “ reli- 
gion in common life,” of a volume of sermons by the Rev. 
Mr. Jeffcock, rector of St. Paul’s, Wolverhampton, which 
will be published by Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, 

We have received the Report for 1880 of the Committee 
of the South Place Religious Society, of which Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway is minister. The Committee speak very favour- 
ably of the prospects of the Society, in spite of the illness 
of Mr. Conway and his absence in America. 

At the fourth meeting of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
chzeology, held on Tuesday last, Dr. Samuel Birch, the Presi- 
dent, read an interesting paper on an Egyptian tablet in the’ 
British Museum. He described it as being of the period of 
Amenophis III. of the eighteenth dynasty, the persons for 
whom it was constructed, having worked at the Temple of 
Amen for that monarch, and had probably died in his reign, 
or that of his successor. 

The chalk caverns of Kiritein and Slaup, near Briinn, in 
Moravia, have been the scene of an unusual find in the 
shape of the remains of prehistoric animals. Many bones 
of the mammoth have been brought to light, mixed with 
skeletons of tigers, hyenas, and boars. Everything found 
has been sent to the Francis Museum, Other remains have 
been discovered at the Schipkahéhle, near Stramberg, and 
the Vienna Academy of Science has appointed a commission 
to prosecute the search. The Prince Liechtenstein, upon 
whose estates the caves are situated, has done everything in 
his power to further the aims of the scientists, and the 
governor of the "9 anieomay has forbidden for the present the 
carrying away of bones to be used for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

The Society of Arts holds its third Congress on Domestic: 
Economy this year. The Council offers medals for plans 
showing the best sanitary arrangements for houses built in 
the metropolis, and for papers written by teachers of public, 
elementary schools and training colleges, which shall give an 
account of the best method practised by the teacher, of the. 
teacher’s experience, and the result of the teaching of any 
one or more subjects named, in the Code of 1880, under the: 
title of Domestic Economy. 

The lately published table of taxation in Hungary during” 
the last forty years is an interesting document. It covers 
the period from 1838 to 1877. During this time the least 
sum paid per year, for taxes of all sorts, was 20,948,574 
francs. From 1848 to 1857 the sum was raised to 58,467,436: 
francs ; between 1858 and 1867 it became 85,975,299; and” 
between 1868 and 1877, 131,939,266. From 1838 to 1877 
the taxes have therefore sextupled. 

Mariette Bey’s successor is to be M. Maspero, Professor 
of Egyptology in the College of France, and director of the 
School of Oriental Archzeology recently founded in Cairo. 

Messrs, Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. have made arrange- 
ments for the issue of a series of new and original volumes 
by well-known authors on subjects of widespread interest, 
to be published under the title of “Cassell’s Monthly 
Shilling Library.” The first volume of the series, entitled 
“History of the Free Trade Movement in England,” by 
Augustus Mongredien, will be issued on February 25, and 
will be followed by “ Lives of the Covenanters,” “ Boswell 
and Johnson,” “The Life of Wesley,” “Domestic Folk- 
lore,” and “ American Humorists.” t 

The German journalistic and literary notes this week are 
as follow :—The Berlin 7yidiine which we mentioned three 
weeks ago had been purchased by the Secessionist party, is 
to have the advantage of Dr. A. Meyer as its chief editor. 
Dr. Meyer has been up to the present time a sub-editor of 
the Nationalzeitiing. Landwirthschaftliches Verkehrsblatt 
is the name of a new fortnightly magazine for the practical 
advancement of agriculture ; the editor is a Dr. A. Wehler. 
“ The Polish Insurrections since 1830,” a historical work by 
Major Emil Knoez, has appeared, by Mittler and Son, in 
Berlin. _The work is divided into four periods: 1830-1846, 
1848, 1858-1864, 1864 up to the present time. The longest 
part is devoted to the outbreak of 1863.. The first instal- 
ment of the “Memoiren ziir Zeitgeschichte,” by Oskar 
Meding (Gregor Samarow), will be ready in a few days, and 
is called “ Before the Storm.” The “Annual of Statistics” 
for the German Empire, published by the Imperial Office, is 
announced as now ready for the past year. Adolf ’Arronges 
has just finished a new. comedy, “ Der. Compagnon,” whieh: 
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ee be produced in the Wallner Theatre in Berlin 
during th ce ak air t the more noticeable of the 
new books s may be cuaanionel “ Astronomical Pictures,” with 
illustrations by Dr. W. Valentiner, and “Das Deutsche 
Hans in Schmiick der Poesie iind Kunst,” by Julius Sturm, 
also illustrated, with copies of some of Theodore’s Schiitz’s 


best paintings. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Grammar of Music. By Kart H. Kuune. Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co. 

A Modern Babylon, 2nd Edition. By Lgonarp Lioyp. Remington and Co, 

Arimas. By H. Peckwater, A.M. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Asphodel. 3vols. By M. E. Brappon. John and R. Maxwell. 

Butler. By the Rev. W. Lucas Cottiw8; M.A. “‘ Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics.” William Blackwood and Sons. 

Convocation made Fairly Representative. By the Rev. Joun T. Jerrcock. 
Wolverhampton : John Steen and Co. 

Crotchets and Quaverings. No.1. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

Ethelstone, Eveline, and ethér Poems. By Evizanserh Mary Forpaam 
Dopertt. C. Kegan Paul ahd Co. 

General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Dr. 1. Rosentuat. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

Grandpapa’s Verses and Pictures. Natural History in Play. By T. P. M. 
Griffith and Farran, 

Ireland's Wrongs, and How to Mend them. By Joun T. Watters, M.A. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

Kelly's Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes. 7th Annual 
Edition. Kelly and Co. 

Mr. Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P., and the Lansdowne Estates in Kerry. 
William Ridgway. 

Précis of Official Papers. Session 1880. Part I. W.H. Allen and Co. 

Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars of Victoria. Melbourne: 
John Ferres. 

Sixth Annual Edition of the Classified Directory to the Metropolitan Chari- 
ties for 1881. Longmans and Co. 

The Classics for the Million. By Henry Grey. Griffith and Farran. 

The Vision of Nimrod. By Cuaries De Kay. New York: Appleton 
and Co. 











NEW MUSIC. 


Danses Grotesques for the Piano. By Artuur H. Jackson. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co. 

Hearts Good and True. Words by F. W. Faser. Music by FRepericK 
Westiake. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

It was a Thorn. Words by Rosert, Lord Lyrron. Music by Freperic 
WestLaAke. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. . 

Ouvertura di Ballo, Arranged for the Piano by Artuur O'LEary, and com- 

- posed by ArrHuR SULLIVAN, Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

Scherzo for the Piano. By Sreruen B. Kemp. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and 
Co. 

Somehow. Ballad. Words by Somervitte Gipney. Music by Eaton 
Faninc. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

Sympathy. Song. Words by G. WasHincton Moon, F.R.S.L. Music by 
J. Pasquace Gotpperc. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

The Afterglow. Song. Words by Somervit_te Gipney. Music by Eaton 
Faninc. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SunpDAy. 4 P.M.—Sunday Lecture Society. ‘‘ The Guardianship of 
Children.” By Miss Orme. 
Monpay. 5 ?.M.—London Institution. ‘Succession to Thrones.” By 
Sir H. S. Maine. 
8 p.M.—Society of Arts. Cantor Lecture. ‘‘ Watchmaking.”’ 
By Edward Rigg, M.A. 
8 p.M.—Victoria Institute. ‘‘ Biblical Proper Names.” By 
Rev. H. G. Tomkins. 
8.30 p.M.—Medical Society. 
TuESpAY. 11 A.M.—Royal Horticultural Society. 
7.30 P.M.—Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 
8 p.M.—Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘ The Portsmouth 
Dockyard Extension Works.” Second Part. By 
Charles Colson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 
8 y.mM.—Anthropological Society. 
8 p.M.—Photographic Society. 
Waunenay. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society of Literature. 
8 p.m.—Society of Arts. ‘‘ The Present Condition of the Art of 
Wood-Carving in England.” By J. Hungerford 
Pollen. 
8 2.M.—Royal Microscopical Society. Election of Officers and 
Council. 
8 p.m.—Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. ‘‘The Law in 
Relation to Sanitary Progress.” By W. H. 
Michael, Q.C. 
THURSDAY. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society. 
7 ».M.—London Institution. “The Castes and Trades of 
India.” By Professor Monier Williams. 
8.30 p.M.—Society of Antiquaries. 
fF RIDAy. 3 P.M. ~Royal United Service Institution. ‘‘ On Army Trans- 
port.” By Lieutenant-Colonel C. R. Shervinton. 
8 p.m.—Society of Arts. Indian Section. ‘‘ The Gold Fields 
of India.” - By Hyde Clarke. 
8 p.M.— Royal Astronomical Society. 
8 p.M.—Quekett Microscopical Club. 
8 p.M.—Royal Institution. ,“‘ The Distances of the Stars.” 
By Robert S. Ball, LL.D. 
8.30 p.M.—Clinical Society. 
SATURDAY. 3.45 P.M.—Royal Botanical Society. " 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, — 


No. 256. 





FOR FEBRUARY. Price ts. 





Contents of the Number. 
. The Portrait ofa Lady. By Henry James, Jun. Chapters XIX.—XX, 
. Etienne Dolet. By George Saintsbury. 
. Athletics and Education. By Hely Hutchinson Almond. 


Christmas, and Ancestor Worship, in the Black Mountain. By Arthur J. 
Evans. Part II. 


. Mr. Frank Buckland. By Spencer Walpole. 

Rugby, Tennessee. By Thos. Hughes, Q.C. 

“The Cup.” By Lady Pollock. 

. The Prevention of Floods. By Urquhart A. Forbes. . 


> YY NN 
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MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 
188r. No. DCCLXXXIV. Price 2s. 67. 





Contents. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Parrt IV. 


KING GEORGE THE THIRD AND MR. FOX IN 
THEIR EARLY DAYS. 


MR. COX’S PROTEGE. In Two Parts.—Part I. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
II.—PorrTia. 


TROLLOPE’S LIFE OF CICERO. 

THE SALMON OF CLOOTIE’S HOLE. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 





Annual Subscription, post free, £r 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PrestipENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past S:x. Prospectus on application. 


ROPERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


The foitowing Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 


and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 








Professor DARWIN. 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

Professor TYNDALL. 17, Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
é CHARLES READE. 18, The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
z Professor MAX MULLER, 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 

. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING, 20, A. C. SWINBURNE. 

9. ‘Lhe i RS a, CHARLES J. ve Rige Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


VAUG D.D. 
10. MATTHEW. ARNOLD, M.A.,| 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D. L.D. 23. > ¥- persion, D.C.L., 


C.L., L 
ur. Professor HUXLEY. .D. 
24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


13. Professor OWE 
14. Mr. HERBERT ‘SPENCER. 
15. DEAN STANLEY. 


12, GEORGE MACDONALD, 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
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H * ST & . * . 33 Grear MaRLBoRoUGH STREET. 
OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST, By Mrs. GrorcE 
' Sumner. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Suir, Hon. Canon of Winchester, 
Rector of Old Alresford, Hants. 8vo. With Illustrations, 15s. 
«, An earnest and able book.” —Daily Te, 

A very readable, and in many respects, instructive record.” —E.xaminer. 
MY JOURNEY ROUND ‘the WORLD. By Capt. 
< . H. eee late Royal a Fusiliers. 2 vols., ats. . 

“ Captain Parry is fu of life, cpatany Sodabeyant paneiete,=-Ghaphl 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1881. 
Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by the 


Nobility. soth Edition. Royal i i 
ok 6d heal aie ie oya’ 8vo0., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
IDONEA. By Anne Beate, Author of “ Fay Arling- 


ton,” &c. 3 vols. 


BERYL FORTESCUE. By. Lapy Durrus_ Harpy, 
Author of “‘ Madge,” &c. 3 vols. . “ ¢ . 

“This story is fresh, unconventional, and of imusual interest. It is emphatic- 
ally a novelty in novels, and ought to be-a great success. "Sunday Times. 


FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Hovusroun, Author of 
“‘ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols 


** This novel is likely to be popular. Its characters are sketched with much 
anys showing great power and deep study of human nature.”—Sunday 
“mes. 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Rowsett, Author of 
** Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 


“«* Jeannette’ is a love story, replete with deep*interest, which engrosses the 
attention to the last page.”—Court ¥ournal. 


GERALDINE and HER. SUITORS. By Mrs. 
Stmpson, Author of ‘‘ Winnie’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 

STRICTLY TIED UP. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. 
Beresrorp Horz, M.P. Second Edition: © 3 vols. 


HER DESERTS. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 
Author of “ Guardian and Lover,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 








Now ready, 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
“THE ARGOS Y,” 


For FE BRUARY.—Contents. © 


1. Court Netherleigh. A New Illustrated’Serial Story. By the Author. of 
“East Lynne.” Chapters IV., V., and VI. Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards. ’ 

2. The Story of Dorothy Grape. By Johnny Ludlow. 

3. In = New Forest. By Charles W. Wood, Author of “‘ Round about 

orway.” 


4. A Valentine. 

5. The Clock’s Romance. 

6. What happened. 

7. The Brook and the Cloud. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. | 
Fifth Edition of the “‘ ARGOSY” for January now ready. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





Fifth Edition of 


THE “ ARGOSY” FOR JANUARY, 


Now Ready, containing the opening chapters of Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
New Serial Story, ‘COURT NETHERLEIGH.” 


‘We do not remember to have seen a better number of the Argosy than the 
present one.”—Halifax Times. a a 

“The Argosy commences well.”—Arighton Gazette. 

“The Argosy is full of promise for the new year.” —Manx Sun. 

“« A new story of great promise.” —Sunday Times. 

“The first three chapters of ‘Court Netherleigh’ at once claim our sym- 
pathy and excite our interest: The situation arrived at in this number is so 
intensely entertaining that the succeeding number is anxiously looked for.”— 
Yarmouth Gazette. ; 

“The Argosy begins the year with somé chatty delightful descriptions of 
rambles in the New Forest.”—7he Mail, 

“The Argosy for January is an excellent number. No magazine has a 
selection of more universal interest that this excellently conducted periodical.” — 
Liverpool Albion. 

FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 








Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 
A hi 3 2S 


By H. PECKWATER, A.M. 





London ; SIMPKIN, MARS LL 
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DOG AND WINE LICENCES. 








TH E COMMISSIONERS of INLAND REVENUE 
remind those who keep Carriages, or Male Servants, or who use Armo- 
rial Bearings, that their Licences must be renewed in the month of January. 


Dog Licences must be renewed ,at the same time, and whenever any addi- 
tional Dog is kept a Licence must be igymediately obtained. 


Farmers and Shepherds may obtain exemptions for Dogs heft and use 
solely for tending sheep or cattle on a farm, but a Declaration that the dog 
are so used must be made to the Supervisor of Excise for the District. 


Licences or exemptions are not transferable from one person to another. 
The penalty for keeping a Dog without Licence or exemption is £5. ; 


Taking orders. for Wine, &c..- 


The Commissioners also give notice that no person may solicit, take, or 
receive any order for Wine or Spirits unless he holds a licence for that purpos 
or is the bon& fide traveller for a firm duly licensed in the Unitéd Kingdom, 
The penalty for so acting without licence is roo. When the residence of t 
offender is not known, or is out of the Kingdom, the Summons will be left at 
the house or place where the offence was committed. 


London, January 1, 188. 





RovaAt InpDIAN EnGtneertnc CoLusce, 
Coopers Hill, Staines. 


oo College has been recently placed on a new 

basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training institution for 
those who purpose adopting the Civil Engineering profession in India or else- 
where are now offered to all persons desirous of following the course of study 
pursued there. 


A number of students, not exceeding 50, will be admitted to the College in 
September 1881. Candidates for ad on must, on July 1, r88r, be over 17 
and under 21 years of age, and must’ give satisfactory proof of their having 
received a fair general education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer ten appointments in the Indian 
Public Works Department for competition among the Students entering the 
College in September 1881, at the termination of their prescribed three years 
College course—that is, in the summer of 1884, 


For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to the Secretary, Public 
Works Department, India Office, S.W., or to the President,- Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill, Staines, 


Public Works Department, India Office; » 
January 5, 1881. 


JULAND DANVERS." 





EALTHY PERSONS of all AGES who have 
the prospect of living to at least the average period, are invited to 
examine the remarkable results—unattainable in any other Institution—of the 


Special Bonus System in Class B. of the | 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


BONUS YEAR.—The Forty. Second Year of the Association Closes in 
April, 1881, when the Profits of Five Years will be ascertained, and further 
Bonuses declared. An Additionable Table of Rates of Premium, much lower 
than usual, has been recently adopted. -. -. 

Claims and Bonuses Paid, £3,750,000. 


London—s Lombard Street, and 48 Pall’Mall. Edinburgh—82 Princes Street 


- 





Le IS A SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddening, 

and poisonous Whisky is agreeably flavoured with volatile and caustic 
chemicals, and sold as being very old. i prove that ruin to body cad 
mind invariably results from its use. 

Consumers and vendors should not. vague descriptions, such as 
“ Old,” ae anal wy Whisky the = but should get Government 

arantee for the exaet t i 
e"The exact of the phd of each Bottle of SWAN and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHISKY is certified by her Majesty's Customs Officers, Dublin. This 
Certificate is to our Whisky what the Hall marks is to pure gold. 

Prices on application. No Whisky under thrée’years old y 

Single Cases, as sample, containing one dozen, two imperial gallons, carriage 
free to any railway station in in Ringtone, In bond for exportation. Cash with 
order. Drafts crossed Munster pad 

THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 


Eustace Street, Dublin, and 39 Lombard Street, E.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS are securities of health to all 
nations, of whatever clime. They have given hope, relief, and comfort 

— I a anctten of tes Coe an ae omg ls rapid oa ape 
snd restorative. They rapidly drive from the system the mortal cause of 
ailment, and renew in the frame its pristine animation, and vigour. 
greatly increase the appetite, give tone to the stomach, assist the 
digestion, and impart elasticity to spirits ; essence enters the 


circulation, and, carried through its course, exerts its cleansing over 


power 
organ. In the lungs they effect most ‘strik changes,~ton the 
inoute venous into jure arterial | blood, by which the whole pp hy 


\ 
; 
i 
\ 
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THE EXAMINER. 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,89, JANUARY 209, 188:. 


Political and Social Notes. 
Forcible Feebleness. The Candahar Conflict. 
Scotland’s Cry for Home Rule. Essays on Finance—Depo sits. 
Gambetta and Greece. Paruellism. The Stock Exchange Settlem ent. 
3 Influence of the Eastern Question , et 
The Philadelphia and Reading Railway. 
Our Paris Letter. 
Mr. Sothern. Music, 
Post Office Self-Sufficiency and Inefficienc y. 
Modern Europe. Wordsworth. The Early Years of the Church of Eng land. 


Madamé de Maintenon. Current Literature. New Music. 
Stray Leaves. 
New Books and New Editions. Societies for the Ensuing Week. 


» The Examiner will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 158. 2a.; six months, 78. 7a.; 
three months, 38. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


—_— 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp Street, W. 





Mansion House Buiipincs, E.C., Lonpon. 





NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice—so FLEET STREET, E.C. 


AMOUNT INSURED eee eee oe £150,000,000 
GLAS eax) ove eee ove soe £3,764,000 


C, E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwicn, Dec. 25, 1880. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
zt OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital £1,600,000. Paid-wp and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. ) 


FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 


Head Office:—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 





West Enp AGENTS 
Messrs, GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S. Ww, 





Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, E 
Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. ‘GIBBS, 
Defputy-Governor: LEWIS ALEXANDER t WALLACE, Esq. 


Tata 

H. Gou Arjathoct, a A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Au Blyth, ! Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
William T. oe Esa | . Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Edward Budd 23 Louis Huth, Esq. 
Major-General ae — ee J. B. a Esq. 
George W. Cam Charles 

Mark Wilks Collet, Esq." Greville HP Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. ga tain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
, Robert Gillespie, Esq. . Robertson, Esq. 
vowed Gilliat, Robert Ryrie Keg, 

Henry Goschen Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 

Edwin Gower, sq, Colonel Leopold Seymour, . 


The . Directors invite. applications for. Agencies for the Fire. and Life 


copies of the Fire Life, and Marine Accounts, and alhioties 
ie nasi pplica: 
Es siciib mu OB nis P, LAURENCE, Seciviary. 


CHRISTMAS: wen 


“SEE 


Now cial price’ Sixpence, containing a Poem entitled ‘ Scorn,” 
by Owen ‘Meredith.; Reminiscences of Charles Dickens at Gad’s 
Hill ; The Dighton Deerhound, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; The 
Fatal Footman, by ‘‘ Tiny Traveller ;”” The Ghost of My Host’s 
First Wife; Three Christmas Days in the Swamps, Stamboul and 
Candahar ;' Special Christmas Puzzles for Prizes of Three and Two 
Guineas ; and numerous other Tales and Poems. 


a 








HRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE” contains an excellent 
Phototype of Charles Dickens Reading to his Daughters, 
Never before published. 





IFE., 72 Columns. Price Sixpence, The First Edition 
having ‘already been taken up by the Trade, a Second 
Edition of Ten Thousand Copies is now publishing. 


IFE is now issued weekly, in a Coloured Wrapper, similar 
to the Christmas Number ; increased in size, and other 
improvements made. 





IFE.—The following Portraits have already appeared in the 
Weekly Issues, and can be had on application to the Office ; 


The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as “ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz. .Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden, Mrs. Livingstone Thompsons Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia, H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier, H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Princess Auersperg. Mrs, 
H. Panmure Gordon. Kovyats Margit. Mrs. Colonel Johnstone, Countess of 
Lytton. Miss Harriet Jay. Lady Tatton Sykes. Mrs. Gerard Leigh. Mon- 
sieur Rénan. : 


ee CARTOON PHOTOTYPES, 


The Prince of Wales says :—‘‘The most charming pictures I have seen of 
ladies are those issued by ‘ Life.” They are the only pictures that do them 
justice,” 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes ;—‘* Everybody pleased with her likeness.” 


St. James’s Gazette says :—‘“ a hotot ures ublished with ‘ Life’ 
are semen admired. = ee P 


IFE.—The following PICTURES have appeared, and can be 
had at the Office :— 


The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love’s 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 


IFE ALBUMS in preparation, 25s, each, or by subscription, 
payable in advance, 21s. These Albums, bound in an 
elegant manner, will contain Fifty-two Portraits and Pictures of 
Ladies of Society, issued during the last Twelve Months, and will 
form a great acquisition to every drawing-room table: Orders should 
now be given, as only a limited number will be issued. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” 
PRICE SIXPENCE. By Post, 8d. 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A_ gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford — the information 
we os —Forward address oe ae D or 
inconvenience.— on a enyelope to DuRRANT 
Porrs, Esq., Glebe House; Ware, Herts. . 
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Pinion QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses’ 


i ieee tet deen enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is 2 specific 
canoe ae neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, 

diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole fr frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the consticution oreatly | 
, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, dosees 4 ee 

Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. wereegeene label. 

is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper's . 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN. —This fluid 
combination, extracted from moticies! is now used instead of blue 


pill and calomel for the cure of dys fee sha of con- 
— of the liver, which are gene ers, head-ache, 

wsiness, no appetite, furred tongu * yan bea tit bee in the morning, i 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and f eeling of general It sets the 
sl liver in motion, very slightly <— on arg bowe giving a sense of 


h and comfort within 24 a ns is the Bedford Laborston Taraxacum and | 


Podophyllin is a fluid made only by EPPER 
whose name is on every label. Bot f 2s. od. 





OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RBSTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days ceeeay ese. ns = 

natural colour. The e + is superior to that uced bya 

not injure the skin. t produc uces a perfectly catatal ads, Si vw x 
harmless. Valuable for deuseane scurf and encou new 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, thful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER 1s strongly recommended. | It is. most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s, 6¢. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


5a ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like i very It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
y nseful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglect teeth. Sold by 

Che ies. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 








ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 

but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade awa ee 
if it seems pent cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roug 

vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have pl agued ‘the 

sufferers for years, however d deeply rooted they may be, « Sulpholine ” will 

successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 

unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 

Sone condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

0 





HE HOLMAN “PAD PLACED OVER ‘the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
ai ailing beneficial-influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood), 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which —* and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible 


| fad ALSO. HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &e. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
pe er ea Peae other cane aoe As a 
ee ‘or convenience, 
' ee effectiveness aay Toemeande Hadld to every 
household. 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
“Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRE TAC: SALANE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small Pras diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE iT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





THE G0-OERATIVE ASSOGITION FR THE MAEUFAGTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


rome | ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


© TO THE PUBLIC, . 


oeZ. i ee ea 
” beyond th eee to be aera oe 


tawoRING PROFESSIONAL FERS, 
end sinoly Ec ny Cereaetmpalcnl process on the sale of the tile geette 


AN ENTIRRLY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH 

is adopted Association, dis ith the usual painful Dental opera- 

tions, Soo of loose teeth po ty Saint ealen unnecessary. Com Complete 

success 1s guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
actitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
ity, are insured. Useless bulk ga obviated, articulation is rendered clear 

and distinct. urally effected. By recent 


discoveries in the Geechanicsl art, which secures ” he close adjustntent 
of Siete | Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in er raaian Dale, from ro to 6, or ow. 


CONSU LTATION FREE. 


A Qualified Dentist visits any part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra charge is made. 


Prices of *‘ Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :—~ 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. . _A Set from £1, °° 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 


N.B.—The Dairy Terecrarn, August 23, 1878, says :— Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.” 


GUBEK: ©” 
TOBACCO co, 


IMPORTERS OF 


~ TURKISH TOBACCO 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS, . 
177 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON. 


ere 


Tobeceos all Native Hand Cut. ; 


’ 


RostARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Tips, and Ivory Goods in at garwe 


iE I Works, 11 H Street, 
“: Chen due i the Trade fr very Hai Brushes, Mi 


Tatle 
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GOLD a PARIS, 1878. 


FRryY’s CARAGAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 


FRyY’s 
COCOA. 


“ A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard, | - 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S | pays cocoA EXTRACT. 


COcoa. hn Sesser ON Menwncted. 


J. 8 FRY and 80N8. §— 


Second Edition. Price 4s: 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION; 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c., ; 


And their Specific Cure, 
By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S 
Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. . 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London. 





Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducin cough and affecting 
the voice. For these symptoms. use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, in 

‘in gin proximity to ae lands at the moment 

-they are ex: gece by the a of sulin, ees yale fold only. in 

boxes, 7}d. and 15. 1}¢,, labelled “‘ James Eres 4 omecopathic Chemists, 


IRRITATION. 


A letter received : ‘’ Gentle jae perhaps, interest you to inou des 


aft extended trial, I have eR a deat aii tomms —s a6 c 
benefit (with or without medical hroat disease. 


faithfully, Conon Hotains, LaRLC.P-E., Senior Physician to the Municipal 
¢and Ear Infirmary.” 
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Realised Assets = 
(1879) . : i £2,663,040 « 


Life Assurance & , 
Annuity Punds| 2478870 


Annual Income . - 541,773 


~ The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Reversions. 





3t SouTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND: February 3, 188. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—New Novel by the Jrasies Aather of “ The Queen of Two 
FLORA HEPBURN’S MARRIAGE. By LAuRENcE 
, » Broox, Author of ‘‘ The Queen of Two Worlds.” 3 vols., 31s, 6d. 


' NOTICE.—New Novel by. the 
“* Woman against 


WITH CUPID’S EYES. By FLorence Marryat, 


Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,” ‘‘ Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols., 
gis. 6d. 


lar Author of “‘ Love’s Conflict,” 
oman,” ‘‘ Petronel,” &c. 


THE DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Ertoart, Author of 
“‘The Curate’s Discipline,” ‘‘ How he Won Her,” &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


VW Yohn Buil says :—‘‘ Any reader who wants a good story thoroughly well told 
cannot do better than read ‘ The Dean’s Wife.’” 


OUR LITTLE GIPSY. By Mrs. Sreinman. 3 vols., 
315. 6a. 
DOCTOR VICTORIA. By Major-General ALEx- 


ANDER, C.B. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


BRAEMAR ; or, Two Months in the Highlands. 
L. R. L. 2 vols., 215. 


WEST AFRICAN SKETCHES. By A. B. ELLIs, 
Capt. 1st West India Regiment. Large post 8vo., 12s. 


By 


REASON AND RELIGION. By Dr. Jutius Rupp. 


Translated from the German, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
by Madame A, C. Rascue. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


AN AUTHOR’S STORY, and other Tales. 


Foster. Crown 8vo., 7§, 6d. 


By EmILy 


UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERA- 
TION: AStory. By Mts. A. Bricut. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


NEVER FOUND OUT. By G. Beresrorp Fitz- 


GERALD. Crown 8vo., 75. 6¢. 


THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTERS. By S. Francis. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


WHOM DID SHE LOVE? By Apair. Crown 8vo., 
78. 6d. 





ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, Ec. ~~ 
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SURANCE SOCIETY, 
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Si a £ | Sums Assured 
Ss and Bonus. } 412,633,240 
= 3 : Es | Payments 
Sas 3 f under Poliviea} 8,781,883 & 
* Cash Bonus 
Divided J 475,000 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 


(eee 


At all Libraries, in Three Vols., 


AS PHODE IL. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 





 London+ J. & R. MAXWELL... .. .. 


CHEAP NEW EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S 
RECENT NOVEL. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo., Frontispiece and Vignette Title, 


cD 2 Ts 2:8: £ 2m 


OPINION OF THE “WORLD.” 
“<< Just As I Am," Miss Braddon’s latest novel, is as fresh, as wholesome, as a 








enthralling, as amusing, as any of the stories with which, for a series of years, 
she has proved her title as queen of the circulating library ; and the thought and 
polish which mark her more recent fictions in no way interfere with the verve 
and ‘go’ which originally made‘her reputation. ‘ Just As I Am’ is an excellent 
example of the author.”——Vide Wor/d, October 13. 


Price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d., uniform with Cheap Edition of 
Mr. HAYWARD’S other Novels. , 


THE WOMAN IN BED. 


By W. S. HAYWARD, 
Author of “‘ Hunted to Death,” &c. 


In One Volume, illustrated by the late DANIEL MACLISE, R.A., and con- 
taining Traits and Stories never before included, 2s. 6d., picture boards ; 
or 38, 6d., cloth gilt and gilt top, 


TRAITS AND STORIES 


OF 


THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


By WILLIAM CARLETON. 





London : J. & R. MAXWELL, Publishers, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, February 5, 1881. 
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CARLETON’S IRISH PEASANTRY. | 





